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PREFACE 



State and urban systems of continuing educa- 
tion are needed to provide a high level of quality 
in programs for adults, and to provide expanded 
opportunities for education to all citizens capable 
of utilizing college and university training. Sys- 
tems of continuing education are needed to insure 
a healthy society and economy in the region. 

The Southern Regional Education Board is con- 
vinced that the growing problems of providing 
many kinds of continuing education to adult popu- 
lations will require states and their cities to estab- 
lish systematic cooperation between the agricul- 
tural and general extension divisions and the eve- 
ning colleges of public and private higher institu- 
tions which have functioned separately in the past. 

What is not needed is a continuation of much 
of what we now provide in the way of information 
and skills that become obsolete in five to ten years. 
Too much perishable education is already being 
passed on to our youth and to our adults. 

A dminis trators in continuing education need to 
consider specific audiences who are vital to urban 
society and economy. They need to think about 
how they would construct programs of continuing 
study of durable value for these groups. It may be 
well to pause here and consider a few examples of 
these major adult audiences. 



Researchers in Urban Industry and Science 

Over the past sixty years trained adults in pro- 
fessions and in research laboratories associated 
with industry, science, business and higher educa- 
tion have helped produce a gross national product 
at an average rate of over three per cent increase 
per year. In only a little more than thirty years, 
trained adults have increased per capita income 
over 250 per cent, from 200 billion GNP in 1930 
to over 525 GNP in 1962. Many of these adult 
researchers are college graduates who must keep 
their professional and liberal education updated 
with basic new knowledge, principles, concepts, in- 
sights, and appreciations. Adult higher education 
programs must avoid the purveying of perishable 
information as a substitute for fundamental knowl- 
edge. 

Diversified industrial developments have elimi- 
nated dependence upon single industries such as 
coal production or iron and steel manufacturing. 



Chemistry has given long chain polymers and a 
multitude of new industries producing the myriad 
synthetic materials and plastics that make up so 
much of life today. Physicists have done wonders 
with the electrical behavior of solids, resulting in 
the development of the transistor. A third of all 
transistors produced in this country are made in 
the South. 

Trained adults in research are behind these ac- 
complishments. Their education must be continu- 
ously updated with basic new knowledge, not mere 
details. 



Trained Adults in Old and New Industries 
in Urban Areas 

A wide assortment of college trained adults is 
revamping the economic fabric of the South. They 
deal with all manner of problems including mu- 
nicipal land use; the rehabilitation of oyster and 
shrimp boat industries; the development of the 
Appalachian mountain region; the merging of sand 
and fire to produce ceramic nose cones for space 
missiles; the production of atomic energy at Oak 
Ridge and Savannah River; the operation of mis- 
sile and space industries at Cape Kennedy and 
Houston; and the development of dams and water- 
ways and electrical power for TVA. More money 
comes into the Southern economy today through 
pulp and paper manufacturing than is derived from 
the region’s entire cotton crop. 

The combination of gas, oil, sulphur and fresh 
water has produced the sprawling petrochemical 
industry along the Texas-Louisiana coast. The re- 
sult is the emergence of a new urban area growing 
from New Orleans to Lake Charles, Louisiana to 
Houston, Texas. This same coastal area is the 
busiest shipping area in the United States account- 
ing for half again more tonnage than the Port of 
New York, with New Orleans and Houston already 
second and third only to New York. Trained 
adults in the industries and societies of these areas 
account for much of this progress. Their knowledge 
needs to be continuously updated if the economy 
of the area is to remain sound. 



Adults Who Apply Basic Old Knowledge 
to the Creation of New Knowledge 

Scientific agriculture is giving rise to a host of 
new scientists who are trained in sophisticated dis- 
ciplines related not only to the production of food, 



trees and grain crops, but to medical research and 
industrial growth. This is but one example of an 
old field of knowledge bursting with opportunities 
for programs in continuing education. The fields 
of nematology and of plant virology are producing 
scientists to cope with the remarkable range of 
little understood diseases of grains, trees, orna- 
mentals and vegetables. Such scientists enable ma- 
jor food industries — cereal and soup companies, 
frozen food processors, citrus and nut tree indus- 
tries — to make major breakthroughs in food 
technology. The field of biophysics is bringing to 
the animal health sciences the know-how of hu- 
man medicine to produce vastly improved stocks 
of marketable animals. Plant virologists in green- 
houses are tracking the deadly life-like chemicals 
called viruses which may be related to the agents 
of h uman cancer. Soil clay mineralogists are learn- 
ing more about the productive world of life and 
matter that lies beneath our feet. 

Trained adults are doing these things. However, 
the education they received at 25 must be re- 
freshed from time to time during their 40 or more 
years of professional life. 

Adults Who Are Concerned With the 
Urban Society of Their Cities 

Today, Atlanta in the east and Dallas-Fort 
Worth in the west stand as the new city giants of 
the South. Increasingly they influence wholesaling, 
retailing, communications, transportation, fiscal 
flow, population growth, civic and social improve- 
ments, and land use for hundreds of miles around 
them. Between and around them, other major cities 
increasingly dominate the remai n i n g areas — Bal- 
timore, Norfolk, Charlotte, Columbia, Little Rock, 
Miami, New Orleans, Houston, Oklahoma City, 
Memphis, Louisville, Birmingham. New urban 
complexes are growing that stretch from Green- 
ville, South Carolina across North Carolina and 
almost to Virginia; from West Palm Beach to 



Miami; from Norfolk to Boston. 

Millions of educated adults live, work and learn 
in these cities and urban areas. Seventy per cent 
of the nation’s population live in cities and over 
twenty-two per cent more of the people live in 
small towns. Only a little more than seven per 
cent of the people live on farms. Urban popula- 
tions need excellent professional and liberal studies 
to perform effectively as workers and as citizens. 
They must not be subjected to cycles of educa- 
tional obsolescence and frantic retraining. 

A little more than a hundred years ago another 
country — largely a sand dune sticking out in the 
North Sea — with few water resources, no miner- 
als, no timber, and terribly poor people — began 
to build an economy by educating the adult popu- 
lation on a continuing annual basis. By importing 
most of its resources and by exporting the world’s 
finest dairy products, today Denmark is one of the 
richest nations in the world per capita. It has a 
tradition of continuing adult education closely 
linked to its economy, its society and its humanis- 
tic achievements. This country — this region — 
must develop the systems of higher adult educa- 
tion needed to insure social, cultural, and economic 
well-being. 

The South and the nation require a growing 
number of imaginative administrators in college 
and university divisions of adult education who 
will develop durable programs of high quality for 
the important audiences in our cities. As research 
produces industries, as advisory teams solve eco- 
nomic and social problems, as urban areas grow 
and multiply, as agriculture achieves new levels 
of productivity, as civic and educational leader- 
ship assume responsibilities for our urban popula- 
tions, as we reclaim from disuse and misuse the 
mineral, land, and population resources of our 
country, the enterprise of developing statewide and 
urban systems of education for adults to staff an 
expanding society and economy emerges as one of 
the most complex and magnificent goals of our day. 
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THE EXTENSION 
ADMINISTRATOR AS ARTIST 
AND ENGINEER 



Dr. Cyril O. Houle 
Professor of Education 
University of Chicago 

What does the extension administrator do when 
he confronts urbanism and becomes aware that it 
simultaneously broadens out to include the philo- 
sophical aspects of modem culture and narrows 
down to involve such persistent problems as the 
billowing smoke from factory chimneys, the crying 
child in the jungle of the slum, and the sharp con- 
flict at the frontier of racial expansion? As a citi- 
zen, a university faculty member, or a student, he 
can study and reflect about the phenomenon, dis- 
cuss and debate it, and philosophize and dream 
about how the city might truly become the crown 
of civilization. 

But the extension administrator stands halfway 
between the ideal and the real. It is his task to be 
an intermediary between them, accepting all the 
limitations of time, resources, and talents which 
he confronts, yet doing what he can to use the 
processes of teaching and learning to bring the 
real closer to the ideal. When he confronts the 
massive concept of urbanism, his first reaction 
may be one of dismay, conscious as he is not only 
of the size of the problems involved but also of 
how much his resources are taxed by his existing 
program. 

Yet after the moment of dismay comes the re- 
alization that his task is not to do everything but 
to do selected things well. Higher adult education 
is so broadly based that it must serve many pur- 
poses and meet many needs. A public library could 
not last very long if all its books dealt with one 
subject or gave only one viewpoint or were written 
at the s am e level of comprehension. A university 
extension program must be similarly comprehen- 
sive and varied in both approach and depth, and 
yet it does have a way of work which underlies its 
diversity. The reflective extension administrator 
knows that his first task is to decide what goals 
should be achieved. 

There are four ways to begin. 

1. The extension administrator may start by 
examining his own values. He may look at the 
total problem of urbanism as reflected by his per- 
sonal experience and his reading and decide what 



central values seem most significant to him. Health, 
economic growth, beauty, political responsibility, 
human welfare, tolerance: these and other attri- 
butes of a good life in a good society are involved 
in the problems of urbanism. The educator of adults 
in a university and those who advise him might 
begin by asking themselves on which values they 
wish to concentrate. 

2. The extension administrator may start by ex- 
amining his community. The dean of an evening 
college may discover that even though he has lived 
in a city all his life, he knows it less well than he 
should. He, like everyone else, has built his own 
pattern of life and therefore sees only what he has 
grown used to seeing. The study of social statistics 
may reveal, for example, that his city has greater 
extremes than he realized. Some parts differ sharp- 
ly from others in crime rates, in health, in oppor- 
tunity to enjoy recreation, in availability of books 
or of fine arts, and in other characteristics. The 
university might therefore consider the possibility 
of going into a neighborhood program, in some 
communities building on strengths, in others reme- 
dying weaknesses. 

3. The extension administrator may start by 
identifying groups at whom his efforts might be 
directed. The university should serve primarily 
those who can most profit from higher learning 
and who can be influential in putting their knowl- 
edge to use. At whom should its efforts be directed: 
at the central power elite itself; at the leaders of 
the business community; at the clergy; at those 
who can control and operate the mass media; at la- 
bor union leaders; at board members of community 
institutions; at women’s groups; at the leaders of 
suburban organizations; or at any of the myriad 
other potential publics of the university? 

4. The extension administrator may start by 
identifying the body of ideas, understanding, and 
skills which should be taught. Perhaps the very 
concept of urbanism itself, in all its depth and 
richness, needs to be conveyed. There are count- 
less other possibilities ranging from an appreciation 
of the arts to an awareness of the detailed tech- 
niques of city zoning. As the other papers in this 
symposium show, urbanism involves much of man’s 
theoretical and practical knowledge. As that 
knowledge grows, there is a constant frontier for 
new programming. 

Although the extension administrator may be- 
gin in any one of several ways, he must eventually 
employ each of the others in refining a statement 
of objectives for the given situation. Defined 
knowledge must be learned by individual people 
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in a particular community setting in terms of spe- 
cific values. 

At the risk of appearing mechanical, let us see 
how this procedure works: 

1. Suppose, for example, that the director of an 
extension service is keenly aware of the importance 
of aesthetic qualities in life. He looks at his city 
and sees that, despite its originally beautiful natu- 
ral setting, it has become ugly. Early industrialists 
set a bad precedent which has been followed by 
thoughtless self-interest ever since, so that dilapi- 
dated factories, seamy slums, and railroad switch- 
yards dominate the heart of the city. Who could 
remedy this situation? Only two groups really have 
the power: the industrialists and the politicians. 
What do they need to know? First, they must be 
made aware of potentialities; they require some 
standards by which to perceive the performance of 
their own city as miserable. Second, they need to 
know what powers they have and how such powers 
have been used in other cities. This content is 
available in books, in certain faculty members, 
and in the outside resources on which the univer- 
sity can draw. 

2. Or suppose the dean of an evening college 
discovers, as the result of a community survey, 
that his city falls far below most cities in the ade- 
quacy of its welfare provisions. The sick, the old, 
the feeble, the poor, the abandoned children, and 
the handicapped have fewer resources to which to 
turn than their counterparts elsewhere. The value 
of humanitarianism is strong within the dean, so 
that he feels the need to remedy the situation. 
How can he do so by educational means? Well, at 
least one influential group is made up of the boards 
of trustees of existing agencies, both public and 
private. They are apparently not doing their jobs 
very well, perhaps because they do not understand 
the welfare needs of the modem city, perhaps be- 
cause they do not know how to be effective board 
members. Yet content is readily available on both 
these subjects. 

3. Suppose the director of adult education of a 
liberal arts college becomes aware that the destiny 
of an urban complex is largely controlled by those 
who live in the suburbs, who own the city but do 
not dwell in it, since they escape at night to the 
expensively landscaped and decorated beauty of 
their homes. Suppose, as well, that he has become 
convinced (as have the authors of the papers in 
this symposium) that an urban complex ought to 
have unity; his value system urges him strongly to 
try to knit together the central city and its outer 
green belt. At whom can he aim? Certainly not at 



I I all suburi anites! But are there not some groups 
which he might try to persuade to collaborate with 
him: the Junior League, the boards of directors of 
Y.M-C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s, the League of Women 
Voters, and the alumni chapters of those colleges 
which pride themselves on giving their students a 
sense of social mission? What if an all-city seminar 
could be started, dealing with the significant prob- 
lems and (equally important) the significant as- 
sets of the city, and using the best sources of in- 
formation: lecturers, visual aids, tours, television, 
and carefully researched articles in the press? 

4. Suppose any member of a higher adult edu- 
cation staff becomes impressed by the literature of 
urbanism written by Geddes, Giedion, Gottmann, 
Mumford, and others. Could significant parts of 
this material be put together for a ten-session dis- 
cussion group? He regards a depth of understand- 
ing about the city as a key value in the modem 
world and a study shows him that it is nowhere 
being expressed in his own community. Eventual- 
ly perhaps everybody should have this understand- 
ing — but where to start? Well, there is one group: 
the thoughtful readers and discussers of other 
books. Where are they found? At the various 
branches of the public library. And that public 
library is one whose staff would like to have a 
deeper impact on the community. 

As these examples demonstrate, the definition 
of aims leads immediately to the designing of pro- 
grams. Certain key questions at once emerge: 
Where are the leaders for the program? What 
methods and materials will be used? What over-all 
pattern of instruction should be designed? How 
will students be recruited? How can group morale 
be achieved without losing sight of each individual? 
How can the program be made clear to the publics 
influenced by it, both within and without the uni- 
versity? How is it to be financed? How is progress 
to be measured? If the program is repeated, how 
can it be improved? The answers to these questions 
are infinitely varied but always related to the goals 
sought. 

In designing programs, the educator of adults 
resembles any other practical artist. A photogra- 
pher, for example, first composes his picture, in 
terms of highlights, depths, framing, and balance. 
He then sets his camera very exactly, making ad- 
justments for length of exposure, for distance, and 
for light. Cameras can be bought (and cheaply, 
too) in which there is but one setting which serves 
for every picture. One merely turns the camera in 
the selected direction, makes a rough guess at what 
is wanted, and presses the lever. Sometimes an 
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excellent picture results, but not often. The pho- 
tographer who regards himself as an artist insists 
that he must both compose his picture and use his 
technical skill to achieve it. 

The adult education market contains a number 
of cheap, ready-made programs (many of them 
borrowed from undergraduate or graduate teach- 
ing) which are automatically set so that they take 
some account of values, content, community, and 
target audience, and which have a ready-made 
method built in. One seldom gets first-rate results 
from such programs, but, in a blurry kind of way, 
they are serviceable. There is constant seeking for 
more of them, particularly since (all things con- 
sidered) the demand for adult education today en- 
ables even blurry programs to win acceptance. 

The extension administrator should be skilled 
in planning and carrying out his work; he must 
know, for example, how to organize educational 
activities so that they run smoothly and efficiently, 
how to present his program to the community, how 
to work with his colleagues inside the university 
and with various groups outside it, and how to 
guide individual students effectively. These activi- 
ties and others like them make up his craft; he 
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learns them by experience and by instruction and j 
if he cannot perform them, he is not competent to j 
carry on his work. 

He also has another role which is just as impor- 
tant. He must have ideas about what the ends of 
education should be, and these ideas should be 
consciously held and rationally examined. His in- 
terests shape his program even when he does not 
intend that they should do so. People constantly 
make choices in planning and conducting their 
work; these choices flow from their own values, 
and, whether they wish it or not, their programs 
become reflections of themselves. The painter must 
use his technique to portray something; the scien- 
tist must know not only the rigorous methods of 
investigation but also the hypotheses to be tested; 
the author must have both a style and a subject; 
and the educator of adults must know both what 
should be done and how to do it. 

The educator of adults, like the architect or the 
city planner, is both artist and engineer. Only 
those extension administrators who realize this fact 
can deal with urban society and help shape it so 
as to achieve a better way of life. 
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TOWARD URBAN SYSTEMS 
OF CONTINUING 
EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 



Dr. William L. Bowden 

Associate Director for Regional Programs 

Southern Regional Education Board 

A city and a church have much in common. Each 
is more than land and buildings and plumbing. 
Each is people. 

Moreover, a city and a church composed of peo- 
ple are dependent upon the common factor of 
leadership. Without leadership, both the city and 
the church tend to wither. 

Fortunately, most cities and churches endure be- 
cause they are the sum of many people and a 
matrix of leadership rather than a single leader. 
Seldom does one leader make or break a city or a 
church in the total sense. The life of each may be 
beneficially or adversely affected by the single 
leader, but usually only in part. 

Cities seldom experience the impact of an Aris- 
totle or a Justinian, nor does a church often ex- 
perience the moving force of a Paul or of a Martin 
Luther. When such leaders occur, a body of prin- 
ciples, policies and experience is created which en- 
dures through successive generations of adherents 
or leaders. In the absence of great and original 
leaders, the vitality of a city or church rests upon 
a concert of direction by wise and highly compe- 
tent specialists who otherwise are occupied in di- 
verse professions, businesses and arts. 

Rudyard Kipling, at the height of his fame and 
influence, resided for a time in Chicago and ob- 
served later: “I have been to Chicago and I hope 
I may never have to return again. Its people are 
savages. Its sir is dirt.” Kipling as an influential 
leader failed the city in his own way. He rejected 
the city in toto, finding nothing good in it. He 
sought no relationship to the city, its problems, its 
needs. 

A city or a church survives and lives and thrives 
because the sum of its leadership learns to cope 
with an eternal dynamic that must be discovered 
and adapted by each generation of leadership — 
the dynamic of systematic cooperation. The city is 
the sum of leaders in each generation evolving 
the effective cooperative arrangements by which 
means orderly processes of government and society 
function. The church too is the sum of cooperative 
effort by many leaders who make more visible in 



any age the presence of a living God to sustain 
humanity. 

In essence, then, the city is people, led by leaders 
who have learned to utilize effective systems of co- 
operation for the common good. 

Urbanism as a Problem 

The United States is no longer a nation of rural 
areas. It is a nation of cities and towns. Urban and 
suburban growth is spreading continuously, influ- 
encing large land areas and communities for many 
miles around. Neither the rich nor the poor escape 
the influence of urbanism. Together they face a 
choice — a diseased city with its toxic interactions 
of economic, social and physical blight, or a healthy 
city with expanding opportunities for all its people. 

Education is a profoundly effective instrument 
used by most societies to improve and huma ni ze 
their populations and institutions. Each society 
faces a challenge to design a program or a system 
of education that will liberate the minds and the 
spirits of its people to create abundance and an 
organized way of life - for children, for youth, 
and particularly for adults. 

Each city is a society of children, youth and 
adults. Each city faces the challenge to design 
systems of education flexible enough to serve these 
constituent parts of its society. The absence of a 
systematic plan for the education of any one of 
these groups will cause the total society to falter. 

All urban societies in the United States provide 
cooperative systems of education for children and 
youth. Few cities and urban areas, however, have 
anything approaching a system of continuing edu- 
cation for adults. The public school systems, the 
higher institutions, governmental agencies, and 
proprietary educational agencies engage in vigor- 
ous competition and duplication in the marketing 
of adult education programs, frequently ignoring 
and overlooking changing and new areas of learn- 
ing that are pertinent to the needs of adults in 
city areas. 

Needs of urban adults for continuing education 
assume patterns. All cities have adults in profes- 
sions, in business and industry, in research agen- 
cies, in economically and culturally deprived situ- 
ations. There is then a compelling requirement for 
urban leadership to inventory the common needs 
for continuing education in our cities, to develop 
tactics and strategies to meet these needs, to evolve 
the cooperative devices that will permit develop- 
ment of systems of education for adults that are 









as viable as the systems for the education of chil- 
dren and youth. Such systems must be accom- 
plished within the principles of democracy that 
we support. 

The emergence of the city should be viewed as 
a joy and a challenge, not a dismal prospect from 
which to escape as did Mr. Kipling. The design of 
optimum systems of adult education for our cities 
is one of the most challenging and creative tasks 
facing urban leadership today. Such systems de- 
pend upon the component of cooperation. 



Adult Education as Social Capital 

One of the most significant and thoughtful books 
produced in recent years is Urban Schools for the 
Future. 1 The authors, Dr. Lindley Stiles and Dr. 
Bobby Joe Chandler, argue that education is capi- 
tal. Systems of education provide means by which 
important problems are attacked and solved. Such 
systems are capital. 

Cities have accumulated dividends from the capi- 
tal represented in the systems of schools and col- 
leges designed for children and youth. Only 
through a continuum of systems for the education 
of adults can the solutions be found to problems 
of urban humanity. Adult human resources need 
to be improved and expanded. Our adult popula- 
tions in insulated suburbs have distinct educational 
needs as do adult populations in our uninsulated 
slums and inner cities. 

When viewed as social capital a system of con- 
tinuing education for adults can be applied to: 

1. Problems of the urban community as a whole. 

2. Expansion of knowledge for improved living 
and working. 

3. Management of processes to improve human 
relations. 

4. Improvement of social, economic, political 
and humanistic value systems. 

5. Advancement, adaptation and conservation of 
adult talents and enterprise. 

An effective urban-wide adult education system 
is sensitive to study and training needs of indi- 
viduals, of groups and of the community. It oper- 
ates as a comprehensive community mechanism to 
solve problems. It is a major agency of local gov- 
ernment to serve continuing education needs of the 
urban society and to advance municipal aims. Met- 



i Education in Urban Society. Edited by B. J. Chandler, 
Lindley J. Stiles and John I. Kitsuse. New York: Dodd 
Mead and Company, 1962. Pp. vii+279. 



ropolitan governments increasingly turn to their 
systems of adult education to contribute institu- 
tional and social services; to plan, to develop, to 
mobilize and to coordinate a variety of educa- 
tional and training enterprises. 



Programming in Urban Education Systems 

A common practice in educational systems is de- 
centralization. Systems of public schools or junior 
colleges serve children and youth in or near their 
communities rather than requiring them to travel 
long and inconvenient distances to a central place. 
Decentralization is also a common factor in urban 
life. Large department stores, banks, manufactur- 
ing companies and libraries take their services to 
clients at the neighborhood level. Decentralization 
results in economy of operations, increase of qual- 
ity of products or services, and, importantly, per- 
mits diversity of products and services in line 
with the needs and the levels of individual neigh- 
borhoods. 

Decentralization should be provided in the pro- 
gram of an urban system of continuing education. 
The systems approach should be used to program 
for adult students in ways that are compatible 
with where they work and where they live. 

Pioneering in programming should be as much 
or more visible in adult educational systems as in 
the other levels of education. Such programs 
should inspire adults to strive for social, economic, 
political, cultural and civic literacy. Program pi- 
oneering in cities should serve adult abilities and 
needs by means of comprehensive offerings in 
broad areas, such as the following: 

1. Programs in Arts and Sciences for Urban 
Citizens: Integrated presentation of major ideas in 
the arts and sciences that are regarded as basic in 
the education of the effective citizen and leader. 
Such programs should include (a) classical ideas 
from the humanities and social sciences, (b) ideas 
from the great religions of the world, (c) ideas 
from the great mathematicians and economists, 
(d) ideas from great civic leaders, (e) ideas from 
the classical and contemporary scientists with spe- 
cial attention to space, nuclear, computing and 
life sciences. 

2. Programs for Gifted Adults : Special se- 
quences of seminars and studies representing new 
concepts in educational comprehensiveness for tal- 
ented persons. Emphasis on individual study aims 
at cultivating precious but widely dispersed and 
diverse talent. Such programs should serve per- 
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sons with superior philosophic and analytical rea- 
soning who pursue occupations in the arts, litera- 
ture, science, professions, business, languages and 
politics. 

3. Programs for Adults Engaged in New or 
Changing Areas of Knowledge: High-level pro- 
grams for adults who are employed in occupations 
that depend upon new or changing areas of learn- 
ing. Here the effort is to serve personnel in busi- 
ness, industry, the professions and the arts by ac- 
quainting them with advances in pertinent fields. 
Computing science is an example of a new area 
of knowledge broadly useful to many urban or- 
ganizations. Agricultural education, long associated 
in the public mind merely with farmers, is chang- 
ing and emerging as a complex of high level scien- 
tific fields directly related to citrus, vegetable 
and grain companies, to industries and businesses 
engaged in food manufacturing or processing, and 
to research agencies in the health professions. Agri- 
cultural sciences include virology, nematology, 
soil microbiology, clay mineralogy, protoplasm 
and toxicant interactions, biochemical and bio- 
physical growth processes, water quality and water 
preservation, to name only a few. Cancer research 
is pursued in greenhouses and laboratories where 
viruses of plants are being studied. 

4. Programs for Urban Service and Domestic 
Groups: New leadership programs for civic, service 
and domestic groups. Here emphasis is placed on 
a combination of work and study, based on year- 
round schedules of seminars and self-study. Voca- 
tional, professional, social-service and cultural 
groups are to be served. 

5. Programs for Adult Leaders and Teachers: 
Programs for organizational and group leaders 
aimed at helping them to function in a metropoli- 
tan environment. Cities must produce faculty, 
group leaders, urban agents, specialists and ad- 
ministrators at several levels for their adult edu- 
cation systems. 

6. Programs in Research and Development in 
Urban Education: Programs of research that aim 
to improve the quality of education for urban 
adults. City systems of continuing education have 
abundant and often acute problems at several lev- 
els. For t his reason they are natural laboratories 
for research and study. In essence, cities must 
champion systematic inquiry and experimentation 
related to continuing education for adults. 

Coordination in Urban Systems of 
Continuing Education 

A syste m of urban adult education must depend 



upon some formal agreement or mechanism for in- 
teragency and interinstitutional cooperation. Co- 
ordination may be prescribed by law or it may be 
a voluntary arrangement. 

Coordination is utilized as an important admin- 
istrative tool at the national, regional, state and 
local levels. Prescribed coordination is based upon 
legal acts established by national, state or local 
governments. Such acts require agencies or insti- 
tutions of education to work together as directed 
by a central board or authority. Voluntary coor- 
dination is based upon mutual agreement among 
constituent agencies to cooperate with one another 
directly or through a central office serving the 
cooperating agencies. 

Prescribed coordination at all levels is closely 
associated with effective systems of education. For 
example, at the national level, laws prescribe ways 
the Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service 
and the states will work together, or how the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
will work with systems of public education in im- 
pacted areas. Regionally, state laws specify ways 
the Southern Regional Education Board will work 
with its sixteen member states, and similar acts 
have established the Western Interstate Commis- 
sion on Higher Education and the New England 
Board of Higher Education. At the state level are 
many examples of laws providing for coordinated 
state systems of teacher colleges or junior colleges. 
City gover nme nts prescribe coordination of sys- 
tems of libraries and schools. 

Certain forms of prescribed coordination are de- 
signed to consolidate a group of geographically 
separated institutions into one corporate structure, 
as in the case of the Consolidated University of 
North Carolina (composed of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
State at Raleigh and the Woman’s College at 
Greensboro); or to physically combine a group of 
institutions into one organization, as in the case 
of Atlanta University. 

One group of agencies that administer prescribed 
coordination take the form of autonomous hoards, 
such as the Florida Board of Control for Higher 
Institutions. It acts as a single board of trustees 
for all state universities in Florida. The board of 
the Atlanta Public Library coordinates the work 
of several library branches about that city. 

Another group of agencies for prescribed coordi- 
nation are supervisory boards, such as the North 
Carolina Board of Higher Education. This Board 
is directed by law to represent the financial and 
program interests of all public North Carolina 




higher institutions, but it has no direct power other 
than moral persuasion and influence to compel 
the institutions to supply or modify specific edu- 
cational services or programs. 

Voluntary cooperation may be observed in a 
wide range of instances at all levels of government. 
The Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Science is a 
national government agency that operates in vol- 
untary ways with numerous universities. Regional- 
ly, the Committee on Interinstitutional Coopera- 
tion is a voluntary effort between the Big 10 Uni- 
versities and the University of Chicago in the 
Midwest. The Virginia Area University Center is a 
voluntary association of higher institutions in Vir- 
ginia through which are shared visiting scholars, 
artists, and administrators. Many voluntary ar- 
rangements abound in urban areas, such as the 
Great Books Program sponsored by a variety of 
institutions and agencies. 



Interinstitutional Cooperation in Urban 
Systems of Continuing Education 

Cooperation between educational institutions is 
commonplace. A recent major study estimates that 
four-fifths of all higher institutions engage in vol- 
untary interinstitutional cooperation. 1 Provision 
for cooperative arrangements on such a wide scale 
is ample evidence that such devices reflect recog- 
nition of real problems. They are set up by leaders 
of good judgement who expect such arrangements 
to supply solutions. There is a large body of ex- 
perience described in publications in recent years. 2 
Problems such as shortages in faculty, classroom 
space, finances, facilities and materials are being 
alleviated through these cooperative administra- 
tive efforts. 

Interinstitutional cooperation may be prescribed 
as a corollary part of coordination; or it may be 
voluntary. In either case, cooperation between in- 
stitutions refers to joint efforts or operations 
wherein two or more colleges or educational agen- 
cies agree formally to join forces, pool resources 
and work together to attain desired educational 
purposes. Prescribed cooperation, by its nature, is 
a formal agreement between institutions that has 



1 Merton Ertell, Interinstitutional Cooperation in Higher 
Education. New York: State Department of Education, 
1957. 

2 S. V. Martorana, James C. Messersmith and Lawrence 
O. Nelson, Cooperative Projects Among Colleges and 
Universities. U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education. Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1961. 



been imposed by law and incorporation. Voluntary 
cooperation often is an informal agreement, but 
permanency and complexity of agreements soon 
require formalization. 

The need for interinstitutional cooperation in 
educational systems is most pressing in higher edu- 
cation because of rising costs, rising enrollments, 
limited revenues, limited personnel and changing 
curriculums. During the present decade higher edu- 
cation will need 18 billion dollars for capital in- 
vestment. In 1957-58 higher education required 3.6 
billions for capital investment, but the projected 
figure for 1970-71 is 9.8 billions. In 1960 enroll- 
ments were 3.6 million students, but in 1970 en- 
rollments will top 6.0 million students. In the early 
1950’s over 30 per cent of college and university 
faculty had doctorates, but by 1970 only an esti- 
mated 16.7 per cent of a vastly increased pool of 
faculty will have doctorates. Over 400,000 faculty 
will be needed in higher institutions by 1970. These 
realities require increased formal cooperation be- 
tween higher institutions, a recognition of interde- 
pendence to cope with these problems. 

Interinstitutional cooperation among higher in- 
stitutions and other agencies in an urban system 
of education requires planning, development, im- 
plementation, use, evaluation and revision. Provi- 
sions for organization, administration and financ- 
ing of cooperative arrangements is an integral part 
of the systematic approach. 

An urban system of continuing education for 
adults makes use of interinstitutional cooperation 
to develop sharing, cooperative use of resources 
and mutual action among the constituent agencies. 
Cooperative arrangements can be made for plan- 
ning, programming, use of faculty, sharing of phys- 
ical facilities or equipment, use of classrooms, joint 
classes, shared use of libraries, contracts for serv- 
ices, business and administrative purposes and 
shared use of cultural facilities. Institutions may 
realize several benefits from systematic coopera- 
tion: 

1. Effective use of resources for instructional 
purposes. 

2. Program improvement and expansion at high- 
er levels. Program stability is improved. 

3. Financial economies in administration and in- 
struction areas. 

4. Enhanced community service based on each 
institution offering programs that each is most 
competent to provide, therefore reducing duplica- 
tion of offerings and unhealthy competition. 

5. Stimulation of students, faculty and adminis- 
trations. 
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6. Preservation of institutional identities and 
motivations. 

7. Reduction of pressures from the public. 

Such cooperation assumes a system of continu- 
ing education in which the institutions have com- 
patible aims, leaders willing to work together and 
approval by decision makers to move ahead. Coop- 
erating institutions must respect one another de- 
spite diversify of institutional backgrounds and 
purposes. Institutions must be able to realize bene- 
fits and to share together even though they may 
not be equal in purpose, resources and quality. 
Cooperative relationships are not won overnight 
nor are they comprehensive achievements from the 
start. Rather, such efforts need to begin in limited 
ways, in a few fields, in important problem areas, 
and expand as experience and readiness is evolved. 

Towards an Urban Policy for Higher . . 

Education of Adults 

Cities are realities of our times. Cities, in reality, 



are people and their leaders. Cities are composed 
largely of adults. Cities need systems of continuing 
education for adults as well as systems of educa- 
tion for children and youth. Systems of education 
for children and youth in our cities require formal 
cooperative arrangements between schools and re- 
lated agencies. Therefore, three facts emerge that 
suggest the basis for an urban policy for systems 
of higher adult education. 

1. Interinstitutional cooperation is an important 
condition in urban life, in higher education and in 
continuing education. 

2. Cooperation between institutions of higher 
learning is important to utilize resources effectively 
in support of systems of continuing education for 
adults. 

3. Cooperation is cultivated and developed 
within reasonable periods of time to be of visible 
help to urban systems of education in meeting 
needs of children and youth. Therefore, systematic 
cooperation among higher institutions and other 
agencies is necessary to create urban systems of 
continuing education for adults. 
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THE SUBSTANCE OF HIGHER 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN URBANIZATION 



Leonard Freedman, Head 
Department of Social Sciences 
University Extension 
University of California 

For the past eight years I have worked in the 
Extension branch of a state university located in 
the third most populous urban center in the coun- 
try, a metropolis which seems to some people a 
gigantic instance of the contemporary urban di- 
lemma. Yet, out of the hundreds of programs I 
have helped develop during those years only a 
handful have been centrally concerned with met- 
ropolitan issues. 

Part of the reason for this is that even the few 
progr ams in this field which we have offered have 
not been well attended. But I do not want to shift 
the blame to the apathetic public. If I have been 
responsible for very few programs on the city it is 
primarily because I wasn’t sufficiently interested. 

Now I have become interested. I am a member 
of an inter-university group which is planning a 
nation-wide program on urban problems, and I am 
helping develop a book of readings on the subject. 

And this activity has brought home to me what 
I always knew but never cared very much about. 
The metropolis contains in clear, urgent and vivid 
terms most of the issues, most of the conflicts of 
value, with which I am concerned as a liberal 
adult educator. 

What, after all, do we talk about in our liberal 
adult education programs on national and interna- 
tional affairs, on the great contemporary ideas? 

We talk about the relationship between the in- 
dividual and the mass society; about alienation 
and identity; about status and class, and obstinate 
residual poverty amidst affluence; about race and 
prejudice; about the allocation and limitation of 
power; about public versus private goods; about 
the creative arts and the development of the in- 
dividual’s taste and aesthetic sensitivity. We talk 
in other words about the issues of the good life 
and the just society. 

Well, according to the Greeks, these are the is- 
sues of the city. And it is clear today that this is so. 
You can hardly mention alienation and the prob- 
lem of identity without taking the vast, impersonal 
scale of the metropolis into account. Nowhere is 



the contrast between the rich and the poor more 
strikingly apparent than in the city. The race 
problem is no longer peculiar to the South but has 
become a question of crucial concern in cities 
throughout the country. The conflicts between ur- 
ban groups, between units of urban government, 
between city and country, between local and Fed- 
eral governments, have vital implications for our 
entire political structure. Most of the illustrations 
given by Galbraith of the starving of public serv- 
ices are metropolitan. And what more important 
test is there of the individual’s aesthetic develop- 
ment than his concern with the design and ap- 
pearance of his own community environment? 

All of the standard liberal arts issues are there, 
in other words. And so is the setting for imagina- 
tion and intellectual endeavor and individual and 
social creativity; for the city provides the oppor- 
tunities for these in unparalleled abundance. 

Yet the concern and the excitement have not 
been there in our audience, and most of us have 
not provided them in our programs. Others, in dif- 
ferent cities, have done considerably better than I 
have in this respect. Washington University in St. 
Louis, Southwestern at Memphis, have demon- 
strated some of the possibilities. Yet, until the 
very recent past, there have been all too few ex- 
amples of the kind of enterprise and vitality which 
this subject area ought to produce. In most places 
we have examined the great issues over and over 
again in almost every context but that of the city. 

Why is this so? Several reasons occur to me. 
Some are related to how the audience perceives the 
problems. Others are concerned with the fields of 
urban studies and of urban adult education. 



The Audience 

Our liberal education audience constitutes only 
a tiny proportion of the total public. Nor is it a 
cross-section. Mostly it is made up of college-edu- 
cated, middle- and upper-income business and pro- 
fessional people and housewives. We are dealing, 
in other words, with a narrow stratum of the popu- 
lation from the upper socio-economic-educational 
categories. It can be argued that this is an unsat- 
isfactory state of affairs, and in a few places the 
audience has been broadened to include active 
members of labour unions and minority group or- 
ganizations. 

However, this is achieved only by the establish- 
ment of special projects, and the fact is clear that 
the characteristics I have mentioned define the 
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natural audience for higher adult education. Still, 
even if it is a small minority, it does constitute in 
some places a potential student body of several 
thousand. These are people who are interested in 
public affairs and in the issues I have mentioned. 
They are intellectually alive, they are the best in- 
formed section of the public, and they take their 
political and citizenship responsibilities seriously. 

Yet they do not respond readily to programs 
dealing with the problems of urbanism, and in 
large measure this, I believe, is because their per- 
ception of those problems is limited by the follow- 
ing factors: 

1. Most of them live in the suburbs, and the 
problems of the suburb have not yet reached crisis 
proportions. 

Students of the field inveigh against the suburbs 
- their lack of identity, their bland, unexciting 
appearance, the conformity of behavior, the threat 
which they represent to the survival of the central 
city, the fiscal, governmental and transportation 
chaos which they entail. 

Most suburbanites are aware of these problems, 
and our liberal education clientele especially s j. 
But, by and large, life in the suburbs — particu- 
larly the suburbs in which our audience lives — is 
far from intolerable. 

There are irritations, causes of annoyances, even 
of periodic exasperation, but there is very little 
fury. The freeways are jammed in the rush hours, 
and it may make you late for dinner; but the first 
death from starvation on the freeway is still some 
time in the future. There is smog, but the suburbs 
of West Los Angeles are really bothered by it only 
a few days a year. 

Maybe it will all get worse. Meanwhile the sub- 
urbanite may not be happy, but he is not desperate; 
and his concern is too mild to compel him to attend 
a lecture series or seminar dealing with suburban 
problems. Of course, if it is proposed that a free- 
way go thr ough his neighborhood he will attend 
all kinds of meetings. Not to study the problem, 
however. Not to examine the large issues; not to 
consider what is the good society. Simply to pro- 
test, to prevent anybody changing anything. 

2. The most urgent problems are in the city - 
and by and large our audience would prefer not 
to discuss those problems. 

As I have suggested, the issues which the city 
poses are the perennial ones which the liberal arts 
audience likes to consider. But it would rather 
talk about them at a distance - the conceptual 
distance which comes from dealing in abstractions, 
or the geographical distance involved in a pro- 
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gram in national or international affairs. It is more 
comfortable to talk about the problem of the rich 
and the poor in terms of our relationship with the 
underdeveloped countries than with the slum 
dwellers of our own city. It is less painful to talk 
about race as an international problem, or as the 
proof of Southern backwardness, than as the real 
test of our own values in our own co mmuni ties. 
For then it is too close to home; and we cannot 
study the issues without having to consider what 
action is called for by us. It is no longer a matter 
of what the Kennedys ought to do about it. It is 
a question of what we ought to do about it. 

It is true that there are a great many people in 
our cities who cannot escape the impact of the 
problems I have mentioned. But mostly these are 
the under-privileged — those who because of low 
income and education and status, or because of 
their race, live in the city. Many of the suburbanites 
are almost completely unaware that they are there. 
And the reasons that leave them behind in the 
shift away from the city center militate against 
their having power to change their condition. And 
for those same reasons they are not the people 
who form our audience for higher adult education. 

3. The political process has not succeeded in 
developing local issues in sufficiently impressive 
terms to make them appear worthy of serious 
study. There are exceptions, and here and there 
the imagination of great urban areas has been 
captured by bold plans and incisive leadership. 
But this is rarely the case. All too often the con- 
tent of local election campaigns is trivial and con- 
fused. Moreover, while I deplore the popular sport 
of poHtician-baiting, it is the case that in many 
cities the caliber of candidates for local office is 
far below what is called for by the scale of urban 
problems. Where the issues appear to be unimpor- 
tant, and the type of people elected to local office 
so uninspiring, can we really expect intelligent 
people to concern themselves with urban problems 
in the age of the thermonuclear arms race, of the 
population explosion, of space exploration? It is 
not surprising that, contrary to the often-stated 
assumption that people respond most readily to 
the problems of their immediate environment, there 
is a much lower turn-out generally for local than 
national elections; that most people are more fa- 
miliar with the leaders of remote countries than 
with the elected officials of their own community; 
that the interplay of issues and personalities seems 
more vivid and significant on the national and 
international scene than on the local level. 

So there is our problem with respect to the 
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audience. The member of our liberal education 
clientele is not yet deeply disturbed about his sub- 
urban environment; he finds the problems of the 
city so distasteful and threatening that he prefers 
not to look too closely at them, and to examine 
them obliquely in other contexts; and he tends to 
feel that local issues, as compared with the drama 
and desperate urgency of the crucial questions af- 
fecting the survival of man, are petty and irrele- 
vant. This is not an attractive picture of our audi- 
ence; it suggests at best a failure of imagination, at 
worst complacency and even hypocrisy. But, as I 
indicated at the outset, I can be harsh without 
being invidious, for to a considerable extent I am 
speaking about myself, too. 



The Field of Urbanism 

The second group of reasons for the inadequacy 
of higher adult education in urbanization relates 
to the field itself. There have been serious defi- 
ciencies within both urban studies and urban adult 
education. 

I have mentioned the paucity of programs with- 
in the continuing education field. And the dis- 
cussions in the University Council project over 
the last year have brought me up sharply against 
the extraordinary difficulty of putting together 
first-rate programs in this subject area. The plan 
of this inter-university group is to choose one ma- 
jor area of public policy each year and to develop 
some progr ams in that subject area on a coopera- 
tive basis. For the first year urbanism is our public 
policy area. I mus t confess that several tunes I 
have wished that we had selected almost any other 
subject for our initial project. There is nothing 
that we could have tried that would have been 
more difficult. And in working with the co-editors 
of the book of readings which is a part of the proj- 
ect I am encountering problems more complicated 
and elusive than any other subject has ever pre- 
sented to me. 

I suggest that the trouble we’ve been having 
stems from the following causes : 

(i) The field of urban studies is new. It is still 
groping for a clear analytic framework. Most fields 
of knowledge are encountering a good deal of theo- 
retical chaos today as established concepts are 
undermined through the fantastic proliferation of 
new knowledge. But with urbanism it is hard to 
find any estabhshed concepts in the first place. 

Presumably when we talk about urban studies 
we are considering a field which, for some pur- 



poses, may include community development, social 
welfare and so on, but is not identical with them. 
However, the nature of the field has not yet been 
clearly identified, and it sometimes appears that 
a vast number of activities and vocations with dif- 
ferent and sometimes incompatible purposes are 
thrown together to constitute the field of urbanism. 

Until some clearer definition of the discipline 
emerges we shall continue to encounter work which 
is, on the one hand, at the most remote level of 
abstraction, and, on the other, detailed and tech- 
nical beyond the understanding of the non-spe- 
cialist. And we shall lack that essential middle- 
level work, couched in terms which the layman can 
understand and find important, yet based on sound 
scholarship, which is the necessary sustenance of 
any discipline. The same criteria apply to adult 
education materials. We need the occasional flight 
into the large concept, the soaring abstraction; 
but we are lost without the middle-level work, and 
we have found it difficult to discover enough for 
the purposes of our programs. 

(ii) Too many of the people working in this 
field - especially the adult education side of it — 
have started with rural and small town assump- 
tions. The city is seen as the alienator, the des- 
troyer of community, making “face-to-face con- 
tact” difficult; so that the task of the educator is 
to reverse this trend, and to restore the alleged 
virtues of the small community. 

It is true that in this endeavor the adult educa- 
tor has reflected prevailing American attitudes — 
including those of the intellectual. Most of our 
best min ds have hated the city. But then most of 
our best minds also hated the small town, it is a 
major function of the intellectual to savage his 
environment. 

And yet, whether we like it or not, the metrop- 
olis is with us; and in urban studies we must start 
with metropolitan assumptions — when we have 
decided what these are. 

All of this is by way of explanation of past in- 
adequacies. But the picture is changing. It is my 
impression that in these last few years the Ameri- 
can people have begun to face up to the fact that 
they are a predominately urban people. As I have 
argued, there is as yet no sense of crisis in the sub- 
urbs. But the first stirrings of interest are apparent. 
In a few places evidence is to be found of a more 
substantial public response to programs on urban 
problems. Certainly the attendance at New York’s 
“Goals for the Region” project is as large as any 
ever ass embled for an adult education program, 
with an extraordinary number of groups watching 
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a television series and reading specially prepared 
pamphlets. 

Moreover, in the last few months the race issue 
has reached a level of intensity which must quicken 
the pace of urban change — for it is the Negro 
who experiences in the most acute form the prob- 
lems of the city. And the Negro is now articulating 
his case in a way that can no longer be ignored 
by the suburbanite. 

There is a change within the field of urbanism, 
too. New urban studies centers are being estab- 
lished. Foundations are supporting major projects 
in several cities. In continuing education, here is 
John Osman with his Brookings project. Here is 
the University Council which, after all, did de- 
cide on urbanism as its first year’s focus. In spite 
of the doubts and regrets I mentioned, I believe 
we’re going to make it. At this point I would even 
say I’m glad we selected urbanism. At our sugges- 
tion N.E.T. will do a television series on urban 
problems. The book of readings will appear, and 
despite the limitations I’ve mentioned the editors 
will have managed to pull together some sound 
and highly discussable materials. There will also be 
seminars and lecture series at the local level tied 
in with this national program development. 

All in all, we are going to see a substantial ex- 
pansion of programming on urbanization in higher 
adult education. This will involve many different 
kinds of programs. Let me indicate here the as- 
sumptions and the substance of the projected Uni- 
versity Council programs. 

The key element in these programs will be the 
large value questions which I mentioned earlier as 
being the essential elements in all liberal studies. 
Here, however, they will be set squarely in the 
local urban context. 

Thus the audience must first be asked to exam- 
ine its basic responses to the city and to compare 
city life with small town and rural life. Then some 
questions must be asked about the suburb, about 
the quality of suburban living, about the responsi- 
bility of the suburbanite to the central city and 
the total metropolis. 

This will be followed by the application of these 
larger issues to the specific problems of the urban 
area - planning and redevelopment, urban de- 
sign, transportation, housing, the population mix, 
social disorganization, government, politics, fi- 
nances. 

These last may seem to be just another collec- 
tion of standard and not very inspiring topics. 
How is this type of material to be brought to life? 
How is our liberal arts audience, which has tended 



to find this subject area tedious and technical, to 
become excited about it? 

The way to do it is surely not to suggest that 
the obvious topics are other than they are. It 
would be easy enough to come up with a number 
of graceful titles that would encourage people to 
float freely around the subject and engage in airy 
generalizations in the fashionable phrases of the 
moment. But the fact is that the issues are specific 
and the content sometimes difficult, and it is pre- 
cisely our task to encourage the participants to 
come to grips with the problems centrally. 

This should be feasible if we establish the aware- 
ness that these standard topics do not consist sole- 
ly of technical data. They are the context of great 
value questions, the arena of vital controversies, 
the setting of large issues in public policy. 

Thus it will be necessary to use these criteria: 

(a) The underlying value considerations must 
be emphasized, so that we are examining not only 
the automobile and local taxes and housing but 
also what kind of life we want, what kind of city 
we want. 

(b) The controversies which surround each of 
these problems must be opened up, for in few 
cases is there an overwhelming consensus, even 
among the experts. 

(c) Urbanization should not be treated solely 
as a vast aggregation of unpleasant problems. 
While Positive Thinking would be fatuous in the 
light of the difficulties facing the urban area, pre- 
sumably certain advantages and opportunities are 
offered by urban life. Thus the controversy must 
not simply be a matter of suggesting alternatives 
for getting out of the mess, but must allow for 
some praise as well as blame of the urban environ- 
ment. 

(d) The topics under discussion are not of mere 
parochial significance. Perspective must be pro- 
vided through comparisons with the city in his- 
tory, with other American cities, with cities abroad. 

This is the kind of thinking which is going into 
the programs of the University Council for the 
liberal arts, adult education public. I have said 
most about this audience, because the larger part 
of my experience is with them. 

However, I believe we shall also be seeing con- 
siderably more of two other kinds of programs, 
presented by universities and colleges and research 
institutions, in the area of urbanization. 

The first will be addressed to people who have 
key responsibilities in the government and power 
structure of the urban community. John Osman is 
working at this level, and it is a tremendously im- 



portant approach which can have a more direct 
and imme diate impact than the involvement of 
much larger numbers of our general audience. The 
principles I have suggested for programming for 
the general audience clearly apply to this more 
specialized public. The purpose, however, is not 
the same in the two cases. With our general liberal 
arts public the purpose is to get them to relate 
their interest in large issues and value questions to 
the specific problems of their own community. For 
the group of “influentials” the end is to help them 
to stand off from their preoccupation with the 
detailed, day-to-day problems and gain some larger 
perspectives and a deeper understanding of their 
assumptions. 

Finally, more work will be done by universities 
in attacking the specific problems of the urban 
areas through research and community study and 
leadership training programs. Where this is done 
it seems to me that it is highly necessary for those 
undertaking the projects to spend some time in 
considering the large questions which I have em- 
phasized here. 

In one way or another I expect to be involved m 
all of these approaches to urban issues in the years 
imm ediately ahead. If I have neglected this area 
in the past, I shall not do so in the future. I have 
been shamed into conversion, and I have discov- 
ered an intriguing field of inquiry. 

There are, of course, limits to my conversion. As 
a liberal adult educator my programming activities 
will continue to stem from the ideas and concepts 



and issues of the liberal arts fields, rather than the 

“felt needs” of the community. 

Moreover, in some of the statements in this 
field I seem to detect the suggestion that for the 
urban population the metropolis should ^rovide 
the conceptual framework for all higher adult edu- 
cation. Thus there would be a single organizational 
rubric, and in all programs, no matter what the 
field, the major reference point would be the local 
urban environment. 

Now, I have already proposed that we should 
encourage our adult students to see more closely 
the relationship between the great generalizations 
and the tough problems of the urban community. 
But I do not think they should be compelled to do 
so in all of the programs which we offer. The great 
positive attribute of the metropolis is its diversity, 
its exemplification of the pluralism of our society. 
Higher adult education in the city should reflect 
this diversity, and should enable the individual to 
cultivate his own tastes and interests without 
forced reference to the community in which he 
lives. 

So I do not believe that urbanism is everything, 
or that urban adult education is synonymous with 
liberal adult education. 

Having said this I will re-affirm my view that 
it is time to give urban studies their proper weight, 
which most of us have denied them in the past, 
and that we should now bring urban affairs into 
the mainstream of higher liberal adult education. 



PART II 

URBANISM AND 
HIGHER ADULT EDUCATION 
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THE BIAS OF URBANIZATION 



John Osman 
Member, Senior Staff 
The Brookings Institution 
Washington, D. C. 

Urbanization can be best understood as a dy- 
namic force field, and, if its energy is to be utilized, 
consideration has to be given to the dynamic nature 
of the forces moving in it. The urban flow is full 
of forces and forms that will use and shape us un- 
less we understand them and learn how to use and 
shape them for our civic purposes. On the other 
hand, if we understand the propensities that re- 
sult from the pressures of these forces, we can pre- 
pare an urban policy to control the uses of ur- 
banization and direct its course toward desirable 
ends. If men can discern definite directions in the 
drift of urbanization that are persistent enough 
to form patterns, then they can create conditions 
of counter drift by means of policy. 

The movement of urbanization resembles the 
flow of a great river. Urbanization, like the river, 
is the source of an endless energy which can be re- 
leased through dams and turbines and transform- 
ers. Cities are the dams and turbines that trans- 
form the energy into civic institutions. Among the 
fundamental forces of urbanization are change, 
motion, tension, growth, and acceleration, all of 
which charge the urbanization process with a natu- 
ral energy. The thrusts of these forces can be 
traced through tendencies, and, in turn, these in- 
herent influences cause certain consequences. Such 
consequences appear to differ in direct proportion 
to the intensity of the urbanization that takes 
place. 

There is a logic to the urban process. 

Advanced stages of urbanization tend toward 
increasingly involved and ever higher forms of in- 
dustrialization, and of centralization, systemic and 
inseparable in nature. Uses of urbanization depend 
on how well its power is industrialized. Urgencies 
of urbanization insist upon industrialization to sus- 
tain them, and industrialization, in turn, possesses 
the propensity toward large units of production 
propelled by technology. The inclination toward in- 
dustrialization is as infixed in education processes 
as it is in agriculture and manufacturing, and in- 
dustrialization of education through technology is 
as necessary as it is inevitable. Concentration in 
time and space intensifies the integration of indi- 



viduals and ideas, and their intellectual interplay, 
and this advanced urban society develops the dis- 
position toward a centralized administration when 
all of its tendencies converge in a great urban sys- 
tem such as the United States. When the classical 
concept of the limited city gives way to unlimited 
urbanu.rtion, the inclination toward internationali- 
zation appears. Indeed, internationalization can 
be understood only as the universalization of ur- 
banization. 

The Bias Toward Education 

The power of urbanization generates a high 
velocity in the urban motion which causes continu- 
al change and requires regular reorganization of 
civic institutions. One of these institutions is high- 
er education, and, among the essential elements in 
the urban process which has to be understood if 
we ? „ to direct its course in creative and con- 
structive ways, is the inherent tendency toward 
education, and, as the urban process becomes more 
complicated, toward higher forms of education. 
Clearly, more and more people require higher and 
higher education in the unfolding urban society. 
This bias toward higher education stems from the 
highly differentiated division of labor that seeks 
specialized skills and new knowledge across the 
spectrum of the higher arts and sciences. At the 
same time, constant change creates a dynamic de- 
velopment in which higher education has to be con- 
tinuing in order for it to be contemporary. Intel- 
lectual increments, which accrue as the results of 
research are fed into the organized body of knowl- 
edge, demand continuing education to close the 
gap between what is known and what has to be 
known in order to meet the intelligence needs of an 
urban age. The intensification that accompanied 
urbanization in turn intensifies the intellectual and 
creative capacities of cities, and inspires innova- 
tions in institutions. Among the institutions that 
have to undergo a transformation is the university, 
an end as well as a means of innovation. 

It is no accident that the university is an urban 
phenomenon and that the vocations of city life in 
medieval Europe created the necessity for faculties 
of law and medicine and theology, as well as a 
faculty that would transmit a common competency 
in the arts and sciences of the trivium and quadriv- 
ium. These were, originally, the faculties of the 
city. Universities came into existence to give mind 
to the city, and they continue to exist to provide 
intelligence for the community. 




The urgency of urbanization lift? the level of all 
education, calls for graduate and professional 
schools, and expects an entirely new species of con- 
tinuing higher education to inform responsible men 
and women with new knowledge. New knowledge 
Li needed for new problems, and, fortunately, ur- 
banization processes knowledge as well as the prob- 
lems. Part of the mission of higher education is to 
discover and organize the knowledge that can liber- 
ate urban energy. 

Insistent issues in the agora of Athens inspired 
the treatises on urbanism by Plato and Aristotle; 
Vergil's political poetry of Augustan Rome is the 
propaganda of a civic history; Saint Thomas and 
scholasticism searched for the City of God among 
the ruins of Aristotle’s polis to make policy for the 
citie*. of the Middle Ages; the foundations of Ren- 
aissance humanism as well as Reformation theol- 
ogy have to be understood as urban phenomena, 
later, cities of the Industrial Revolution became 
centers of educational emphasis on science and 
technology. Understanding the uses of urbaniza- 
tion requires an urban reorganization of knowledge. 
On this point, a recent study, entitled The Intel- 
lectual versus the City, proves, at least in part, 
that American higher education has been trans- 
mitting an antiurban intellectual tradition, and, 
unfortunately, has not been concerned with creat- 
ing an urban one. Certainly, the social and be- 
havioral sciences which attempt to approximate 
urban sciences have neither informed nor illumi- 
nated the darkness of the urban scene, and, un- 
fortunately, the humanities have been concerned 
with man alone and have helped none at all in the 
humanization of the city. 



An Instrument of Public Policy 

Inevitably, the unfolding of urbanization means 
that more people will expect more education at 
higher levels, while the plight of the unemployable 
is, in an urban age, a consequence of being unedu- 
cated. Poverty and its sat' syndrome are the ab- 
sence of education; hence, in an advanced urban 
society, perhaps the educational system has to be- 
come the basic component of the economy. Al- 
ready, higher education is an essential element of 
the economic base of the city. Witness how the 
higher educational system of California has created 
the conditions for a new urban age, and how, from 
the time of Francis I in the sixteenth century until 
1961 , only one university was founded in France, 
but how, in the past two years, universities have 



been founded in a number of cities as the genera- 
trices of an urgent urbanization designed to trans- 
form the economic base, thus breaking the power 
of Paris, and altering the nature of the nation. 
Extension of the higher educational system has 
become a major issue in England, and a part of the 
economic policy of all the political parties. Indeed, 
the energy of an advanced economy emanates from 
the educational system. As continuing education 
becomes the economic base of our advanced stage 
of urban society, learning will be the vocation of 
every man. 

As a tentative theory of urbanism, then, I offer 
the hypothesis that urbanization is accompanied 
by a continuing educational endeavor at higher 
and higher levels of general and specialized educa- 
tion. Education, in light of this hypothesis, be- 
comes the civic purpose; higher adult education an 
essential element, and the institution of higher edu- 
cation an indispensable instrument of public policy. 

Inevitably, the bias in urbanization toward high- 
er education is inciting issues of public policy that 
will require response in the form of unique urban 
policies. Here are a few of the incisive issues that 
have to be confronted immediately by the institu- 
tions of higher education: 

One . The technology of communications has in- 
creased the scale of society and collapsed continen- 
tal time and space to such an extent that all prob- 
lems are national problems and have to be ap- 
proached from the perspective of national policy. 
This tendency toward nationalization is inherent 
in the institutional involutions of this country. 
Can higher education counter this drift toward 
nationalization? Can American higher education 
create civic institutions that can withstand the 
centripetal power of the urban process? 

Two. As automation transforms urban centers 
into cities of leisure, there will be an army of un- 
employables among the educated as well as among 
the uneducated, the vanguard of which is already 
visible. Can higher adult education construct a 
curriculum of continuing education for creative 
citizenship that will lift the level of American civ- 
ilization into new dimensions? Can higher adult 
education discipline the liberties of leisure? Can 
ever higher adult educational endeavor become the 
civic purpose? 

Three. In times that tend to transform intelli- 
gence into a public utility, can higher adult educa- 
tion create conditions for the self-realization of the 
individual? Urbanization acknowledges no color, 
no class, and no creed; the urban processes do not 
discriminate. Can the college and the university 



create the higher conditions necessary for the 
unique human being when all the tendencies of a 
societal process would homogenize humanity? Here 
is the task for the humanities in urban centers, 
but will the humanities recognize that a m a n be- 
comes an adult and completes his humanity only 
in community? 

Four. As the essential element of the emerging 
economic base of ohe ultimate urban society, higher 
education has to find a systematic way of sustain- 
ing the civic body with knowledge and research. 
The univ ersity has to inform public and private 
policy making with the social and life sciences. It 
has to inspirit with the humanities in addition to 
instructing with the technological sciences. What 
will this unification of the university and urbaniza- 
tion mean for the forms and functions of higher 
education in an advanced America? 

Five. An advanced affluent society concerned 
with consumption requires a different species of 
higher education from a society struggling for pro- 
ductivity. This shift from an education for produc- 
tion to an education for consumption is the in- 
cisive issue of higher adult education in our time. 
What is education for consumption? 

Six. Can the campus concept of higher educa- 
tion survive amid the urgencies of an urban age? 
What is the relation of the public school, the col- 
lege, and the university, to the related educational 
energy points of the community? What is the 
campus of higher adult education? 

Seven. If ideas and innovation are the intelli- 



gence ingredients of the advanced stage of an ur- 
ban society, then the imagination has to be ex- 
cited by means of education. How does the educa- 
tional institution inspire the imagination of the 
student? How is the use of imagination in tech- 
nological and social innovation to be taught? How 
is ima gination introduced into higher adult edu- 
cation programs? 

Eight. Urgencies of urban life require that the 
new knowledge of research be built into the intel- 
lectual resources of every individual. There is an 
enormous amount of new knowledge, and it is com- 
plex, with newer knowledge being added all the 
time. How can higher education arrange for the 
average adult, wso lives longer and longer, so that 
a m ^n can have intellectual fulfillment, can re- 
educate himself for a new vocation, and can pre- 
pare for responsible citizenship? 

Nine. As the number of people participating in 
higher education increases incredibly in the years 
ahead, will not the necessity for educational excel- 
lence lead to demands that public monies be used 
to finance the programs of all institutions of higher 
education? As an instrument of public policy, and 
an essential element of the economic base, will not 
private institutions of higher education have to be 
helped from the public funds? Where is the source 
of funds for higher adult education? 

Here are insistent issues that the bias of urbani- 
zation has already brought to the critical stage of 
decision for the leadership of higher education in 
America, particularly for higher adult education. 




IN SEARCH OP CIVILIZATION 



by John W. Dyckman, Chairman 

Center for Planning and Development Research 

University of California 

I. The Changing Urban Scene 

Almost every address on the urban problem to- 
day begins with the reminder that more than two- 
thirds of the population of the United States in 
1965 will be concentrated in metropolitan areas. 
We are reminded that in 40,000 years of settle- 
ment, man has moved from densities of one person 
per ten square miles in hunting cultures to one 
person per four acres in agricultural cultures to 
hundreds of persons per acre in urban settlements. 
Scholars, as well as laymen, are bewildered by the 
variety of meanings attached to the word “city” 
todaj 7 . Traditional cities and city boundaries have 
become poor guides to the study of urban phe- 
nomena. Urbanization has spread into the inter- 
stices between the cities and has linked them to- 
gether loosely in large agglomerations. 

As the U.S. population grows toward 200 mil- 
lion, we are approaching a situation in which ab- 
solutely fewer people may be required in produc- 
tion to support the population. Less than half the 
U.S. labor force is now engaged in “production”. 
Productivity has outstripped population growth 
and especially in the areas of the world where 
population is growing most slowly. In the face of 
this relative abundance, direct contact between 
human application and productive' processes has 
diminished. People are freed from work; they en- 
joy the shorter work week, longer vacations, and 
earlier retirement. In the economy of abundance, 
firms are freed in their location decisions; workers 
are less tied to individual jobs, and they move the 
residence farther from any given job. Traditional 
resource bases and locational criteria can no longer 
account for the bulk of urban growth. 

The improvement of communications and trans- 
portation, the growth of large corporate enter- 
prises, the centralization of business decisions, and 
the ever increasing specialization and division of 
labor have destroyed the old self-contained com- 
munity and greatly reduced purely local goods and 
services. The result is a marked national tilt from 
north and east to south and west. At the same time, 
measured by population shifts in the decade 1950 
to 1960, which show slight acceleration of longer 



term trends, the interior of the nation was sub- 
jected to further “hollowing out”. The population 
was further concentrated on the megalopoliian 
complexes of the eastern seaboard. Great Lakes, 
Gulf States, and Pacific Coast strips. In part, these 
movements reflect the fact that decision makers 
once freed from local ties tend to prefer areas 
where attractions are greatest. At the same time, 
the search for amenities has caused some decen- 
tralization within metropolitan areas, with great 
growth of the fringes at the expense of the central 
cores. 

This new urban system is marked by a weaken- 
ing of the ties of place, just as we have seen weak- 
ening of the ties of folk and work, the once hal- 
lowed trinity of LaPlay and Geddes. Indeed, in 
the new urban system the functional specialization 
of interest in occupation transcends traditional 
ties of place so completely that for some businesses 
and professions the country is just five hours wide 
and two hours deep — or the minimum jet travel 
time to span it. As a result, the twentieth century 
transportation-communication system of the coun- 
try is focussed on regional jet ports. New York- 
Washington, Chicago and its tributaries such as 
Cleveland and St. Louis, Dallas-Houston, and San 
Francisco-Los Angeles. 

The traditional classification of cities as “indus- 
trial”, “commercial”, “governmental”, etc., which 
one learned in descriptive geography 20 years ago, 
cries out for redefinition. We are not likely again 
to see the industrial cities, which were a collection 
of work villages, consolidating the settlements 
around industrial plants such as South Chicago, 
Pullman, Hawthorne, Lawrenceville, or McKees- 
port. Even as specialization and division of labor 
have grown, the product mix has changed. 

All of these processes move unevenly. While we 
have been obliterating much of the historic dis- 
tinction between rural and urban man, we have 
discovered stubborn pockets of village culture in 
the cities, particularly in ethnic neighborhoods. 
The processes of the urban land markets, the vari- 
ous forms of urban redevelopment and property 
re-use, have long washed over these villages, and 
only now, with governmental help, are beginning 
to erode themselves forever. Old institutions, which 
either served these villages, or lived comfortably 
alongside them, are dismayed at the change, par- 
ticularly when these relatively stable organizations 
are superseded by seemingly unstable or bewilder- 
ingly volatile occupants from the rural backlands. 

The new basis of class or caste distinction em- 



phasizes urban sophistication and education even 
more strongly than traditional forms of success. 
The education-based class distinctions are supple- 
mented by tLe consumption styles associated with 
education. Sophistication must be displayed in the 
refinement of individual consumption, in a kin d of 
exaggerated gourmet display; consumer expertise 
in hi-fi, wines, sports cars, and vacation trips is 
constantly on display, particularly in the growing 
edge of this consumption-oriented society in Cali- 
fornia. 

In a high-consumption heavily-leisured society, 
the traditional urban arts are bound to be modi- 
fied. If the work week falls to four days, and the 
work day to six hours (anything less involves too 
much changing of shifts), play becomes a major 
occupation rather than a respite. With the weaken- 
ing relation to work, there has been an inevitable 
erosion of the norms of rationality, precision, and 
control of time. Much of the calculating precision 
has been transformed to machines, which are more 
accurate than men have ever been. Traditional 
production processes can be operated by remote 
control with great reliability — as any highly auto- 
mated enterprise, such as the petroleum refinery, 
witnesses daily. 

The historical reasons for the concentrations of 
the great urban centers are fading away. Of the 
external economies of production, some elements, 
such as the labor pool, still remain; but even these 
are attenuated by shifts in population. The old 
agora, the historic bourse , or the financial City 
remain more for symbolic than functional reasons. 
Those areas in which face-to-face contact are 
deemed important are principally the new “non- 
productive” businesses like advertising, radio, and 
television. The main pull of the central city is now 
cultural and consumption-centered, not “produc- 
tive”. The city center which is not a consumption 
center nor an attractive play place does not long 
survive. 

The productive inputs for this affluent society 
are increasingly intellectual inputs. Much of this 
capital is produced in universities or in govern- 
ment-established centers which act as university 
adjuncts. These centers are less monastic than their 
historic counterparts, but they provide a refuge for 
extraor din arily work-oriented inhabitants. In the 
midst of the declining work week in traditional 
“outside” production, the academic work week has 
lengthened appreciably, the more so when the 
academician becomes involved in the daily transfer 
of his learning through the apparatus of industry 
and government. 



As one might expect, the aesthetics of this new 
urban society has markedly changed. The produc- 
tion of “art” has increased enormously, but there 
has been no technological revolution in the arts, 
and production lags far behind the rapidly growing 
consumption. Indeed, to realize the extent of this 
lag one need only speculate on the d e m an ds on 
originality which would be posed by the extra- 
ordinary increase in channels of communication — 
particularly television and radio — if requirements 
of original progr ammin g were maintained. Indeed 
the very redundancy which so many of us deplore 
in the mass media is in part defensive — the task 
of fresh progr ammin g is extraordinarily difficult. 
College education, which is a marvelous institution 
for training tastes, whatever else its contributions 
to liberal education, has been greatly extended, 
and in its growth has produced a large volume of 
cultivated consumers. The WPA ideal of the folk 
art has not captured the aesthetics of the modem 
industrial era, just as the architecture of the era 
of pedestrians was outmoded by the visual aesthet- 
ics of a high speed era. 

The old standards by which we judge and evalu- 
ate cities are themselves under assault. It is diffi- 
cult to attach meaning to the notion of an urban 
aesthetic, if place is not intrinsic, if work is re- 
ceding in importance, if consumption is ever more 
private, and if civic unity and purpose are hard to 
locate. In California, which represents the most 
“advanced” tendencies in our society, the art ob- 
ject for half the population (female half) is the 
home; and recreation, sport, and play of all kinds 
supersede civic duties as the preoccupations of the- 
men. Conservative San Francisco, which is a hold- 
out for the older virtues in some of these respects, 
is considered an “eastern” city by many new Cali- 
fornians. 

II. The Changing Tasks of Higher Education 

Traditionally, the urban service professions in 
America were caretaker occupations. Their origins 
were in the respectable upper- and middle-class 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant effort to tame the unruly 
and unacculturated immigrants. The city manager 
profession grew out of the corruption and confu- 
sion of the rapidly growing post-Civil War indus- 
trial city. Scientific management and bureaucrati- 
zation went together as in the introduction of the 
school superintendency in public education. Social 
work, less business-like, but sharing the outlook 
and aspirations of the other urban management 
professions, took the fight into the very heartland 
of the enemy — the neighborhood of the immi- 



grant. City planning, as a professional discipline, 
was a product of these very movements. Contempo- 
rary city planning is still struggling to free itself 
of some of the fundamentalist positions of this 
movement and of some of the apparatus which 
was invented to carry out that work. 

Just as the settlement house persists and seeks 
new functions long after its essential purpose has 
vanished, so the city planning movement is strug- 
gling to come to grips with the tasks of the con- 
temporary city, including the Herculean task of 
redefining the concept of “city”. Land use control 
through zoning originated in rural areas and trans- 
migrated to the city, where it became a principal 
tool of the urban planner. Today, this defensive 
police power control is hopelessly outmoded, and 
zoning has been progressively modified in concept 
until it no longer retains much of its original 
doctrine. 

Even more important than the lag in individual 
institutions, or in the technology of the professions, 
is the severe lag in the conceptions of the society 
i which these institutions serve, and of the needs of 
the clients. I have suggested earlier that the plan- 
ner might be misled by preoccupation with the 
traditional trilogy of Folk, Work, and Place. The 
fundamental changes implied in the weakening of 
these traditional organizing principles of urban so- 
ciety have implications for the other service pro- 
fessions as well. If work is not a particular organiz- 
ing principle, and people can live in various rela- 
tions to it, much of our system of rewards is 
challenged. In a society in which the accumulation 
of capital and the productivity of capital through 
growing technical advances have progressed as far 
as they have in the United States, the contribution 
of people to the productive process becomes much 
more roundabout, and the ability to trace that 
contribution and to reward it diminishes. 

There are few economists who believe that we 

I will “solve” our unemployment problem in the 
United States in the next twenty to twenty-five 
years. One reason for the pessimistic outlook on 
unemployment or, for that matter, for the disposi- 
tion to treat it as a “problem”, is our adherence to 
I the notion that people should be paid only what 
they “earn”. Fundamental conceptions of the rela- 
tions of individual productivity to the rates of pay 
underlie our whole statement of the problem. But 
in a society in which it is not possible to gainfully 
employ the whole of the labor force, and for which 
no such prospect looms, there may be strong pres- 
sure to revise our notion of human worth. 



A man must not be valued only for his contribu- 
tion to production. As a society, we must not for- 
get that production is itself instrumental, and serves 
consumption. If we could find a way to distribute 
access to consumption along some socially accept- 
able lines, the problem of unemployment would re- 
cede in importance. Its main hold on our society 
results from the necessity to use consumption as 
an incentive to secure production for more con- 
sumption. When the need for these incentives di- 
minishes, as in chronic excess capacity and excess 
production, there is less reason for continuing our 
traditional mythology. 

Similarly, our attitudes towards money, towards 
place, and towards voting and representation are 
undergoing transformation. There are those who 
are now prepared to challenge the divinity of local 
government and the sanctity of the profit system. 
There are even those who would argue that plan- 
ning is too important an activity to be the monop- 
oly property of large private corporations in our 
society. But the professions trained in the univer- 
sities lag far behind the perceptions of the writers 
and social critics. The professional schools are 
steadfastly conservative in preparation for prac- 
tice. Like the social work profession for many 
years, they continue to train practitioners for real 
or sy mb olic settlement house activities. 

Educators, at the higher education level as well 
as lower levels, have a poor perception of their own 
function in this society. The line between the pro- 
fessor and the politician and businessman has been 
erased by the scuffling feet of thousands of crossers. 
Today, more businessmen and politicians have had 
higher education than in the past, and find it 
easier to t alk to intellectuals or to professors. 
More of the professors, in turn, are now serving in 
advisory or other capacities in business and gov- 
ernment. They have learned something in the ex- 
change, but there is still a tendency to hold to the 
university as a refuge — as a monastery to which 
one can repair when his views become unpopular 
or the going gets tough. 

In North America, unlike Latin America, the 
campus is not a physical refuge. Indeed, it may be 
that the myth of the campus and the college town 
as ideal seats of learning has finally been exploded. 
The campus of today’s university community is 
not rooted in place. Professors are among the most 
traveled men in our society. National and interna- 
tional conferences have proliferated. The ties of 
these men are not to a particular campus, but to 
international communities of scholars in their re- 
spective fields. The effects of “banishment” to 
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some remote geographic location are not signifi- 
cant, so long as the travel budget of the institu- 
tion holds out. 

Nevertheless, in turning to place, the caretaker 
professions have lagged in their appreciation . of 
the social and cultural changes which are occurring 
in the more rooted society. There remains a strong 
disposition in our society to treat education as a 
ladder to economic, social, and political advance- 
ment. For those who have access to all the rungs, 
this is true, but serious questions of education as a 
mass ladder may be raised. The underprivileged 
groups in the society have no access to the new 
types of education or to the varied campuses, in 
which it takes place. Indeed, within a given city, 
the underprivileged may be locked into some small 
“turf” and have no special knowledge of the cul- 
tural resources of the city. In Middle Eastern cities 
today, there is some evidence that the tribes mov- 
ing into the cities in rapid urban expansion may 
be transplanting the villagers to an urban, setting 
with few of the advantages of either. Similarly, I 
t hink that Puerto Rican and sometimes Negro en- 
claves in the larger American cities are effective 
village compartments in an urban setting. Only a 
portion of the populations making that move ever 
obtain access to the genuine urban experience. 

In planning for our cities, we must consider ways 
of opening access socially and culturally as well as 
physi cally . We have done an excellent Job, with 
certain reservations and drawbacks, on the prob- 
lem of automobile transportation, despite the fun- 
damental criticisms which one might make of the 
suitability of this form of transportation. We have 
done much less in the social and cultural dimen- 
sions, and have made little progress, until the Ne- 
gro revolution of the past few years, on the politi- 
cal side. Inevitably, social planning must take its 
place alongside physical planning in the recon- 
struction of out cities. 

The physical planners in turn must be more at- 
tentive to the changes in technology, and to the 
consequences which those changes have, not only 
on urban form, but on the statement of the urban 
problem. An outstanding characteristic of our time 
is the enormous size of the “external effects” at- 
tendant on scientific-technological mnovations. 
Rather belatedly, the planners are recognizing that 
the internal combustion engine, distributed almost 
one to a user, is not only expensive, spacewise, 
in the city, but a serious pollutant of our atmos- 
phere. As aircraft are extended in range and in 
speed, they become less comfortable neighbors as 
a result of sonic booms and related noises and vi- 



brations. Even such housewifely aids as detergents 
are suddenly discovered to have mass external ef- 
fects on streams and water systems, when they are 
made of non-biodegradable alkyd-aryl sulfonates. 
The radio-active fallout from nuclear testing has 
alarmed the nation, joining the cause of those who 
worry about their children and children’s children 
with" that of those conservationists who are con- 
cerned about the caribou and the vegetation. 

Fewer and fewer aspects of our contemporary 
life are purely “local” in consequence. The inter- 
ests of citizens are likely to be divided, in place 
when those citizens work in one place, live in an- 
other, and depend most heavily on decisions made 
in a third. The new citizenship which must be 
forged in America cannot be provincial. It must 
find kinship with the citizenship of the^ Romans 
which, though proudly entertained, referred to 
membership in a society abiding by certain laws, 
rather than residence in a particular place. 

I look forward to the emergence of more social 
planning in the sense of the effort to plan for a 
whole society, emphasizing the interdependence of 
activities and the shared consequence of certain 
program actions. Such planning must recognize 
that there may be unplanned consequences of 
planned actions, and that these may deserve at- 
tention equal to that given the planned programs 
themselves. 

Standards of world knowledge and literacy — in 
science as well as verbal material - are increasing 
very rapidly. Vocational training for the handi- 
craft s kills that constituted the core of traditional 
curricula will need to be drastically revised or be 
left as anachronistic curiosities. The use of the vo- 
cational school as a catch basin for less educable 
slum children is a ghastly effect of out-of-date 
thinking. 

Indeed, what needs to be taught in these schools 
is a citizenship in a new world community, in 
which our country and its cities take their rightful 
places, rather than a narrow community of Job 
and home. The excessive preoccupation with indi- 
vidual productivity, which was so important in 
Calvinist doctrine and capitalist mores, is likely to 
be anachronistic in a world in which capital is the 
dominant factor of productivity and in which the 
individual’s relation to the production process is 
weakened by indirectness. Economists are recog- 
nizing that the ultimate source of productivity 
shifts to research and knowledge — that is, to hu- 
man capital. The conditions of management of 
that capital are quite different from those of man- 
agement of physical equipment. Hu m a n inputs can- 



not be run as regularly as machine inputs (at least 
original thinking cannot), and the importance of 
regular measurement of time — embodied in the 
punch clock — will diminish for production. 

We may eventually come to value human beings 
independently of considerations of productivity, or 
the ability to earn money by work. Indeed, we 
may come to the point where money is itself not 
the most important measure of value. Some of the 
romantic rural bias which clings to American cul- 
ture may even be a handicap in a world which is 
overwhelmingly urbanized. Perhaps we will devise 
new mass media for the transmission of a social 
and technical culture appropriate to the 20th Cen- 



tury. If the technology of production is changing 
and work is receding in importance, play norms 
are rising in importance. The arts of consumption, 
it turns out, are as worthy of careful cultivation 
as the arts of production once were. The house- 
wives have discovered this, and are proceeding in 
this direction, albeit in an unsophisticated way. In 
a more important sense, the acceptance of this 
view can revolutionize the outlook of the caretaker 
professions. Certainly, unless the outlook of these 
professions does accommodate to the changing so- 
ciety, they will be replaced by other caretakers. 
In the last analysis we are, indeed, the clerks of 
the culture. 
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The word "urbanization” has been subject to 
considerable confusion — it has meant too much 
and too little. I have found that for my own pur- 
poses it is useful to specify three quite different 
sets of phenomena to which the term may refer. 
These are: (1) increasing scale of organization in 
the society, (2) the aggregation of people in cities, 
and (3) the shift in the culture of the human col- 
lective in the direction of a more urbane way of 
life or, as it is sometimes called, "urbanism”. In 
my view, the concept of increasing scale of organi- 
zation is the most important one, for by this we 
mean the increasing extent of the networks of in- 
terdependence which relate people to each other. 

Increasing scale of organization has come about 
as a result of several intertwined processes, one of 
the most important results from growing reliance 
upon non-human energy in the form of fossil fuels, 
hydroelectric power, and other substitutes for the 
animal muscle. Related to this, but not directly 
deducible from it, is what has been called the 
shifting space-time ratio - that is, the decreasing 
cost in time and other scarce resources for move- 
ment over space. Equally important, though some- 
times neglected, human organizational innovations 
have had a lot to do with the emergence of our 
increasingly large scale society. For large scale or- 
ganization requires elaborate social machinery for 
coordinating the behavior of thousands of millions 
of people over space and time. The social inven- 
tions this includes are too numerous to catalogue, 
but I think much of the ingenuity has centered 
around one organizational form: the bureaucracy. 
Bureaucracy, that highly rationalized and specific 
social machine, characterizes large organizations 
whether their purpose is the governing of a coun- 
try, the manufacture of automobiles, the organiza- 
tion of workers for collective bargaining, the wide- 
spread broadcast of formal education, or even the 
development of innovations. 

The net effect of the increasing scale of com- 
ponent organizations in the society has been the 
increasing scale of the moving total. The very in- 



crease in the size of unions and corporations forces 
the increase in size of government. As this occurs, 
our centers of decision-making become the centers 
of the giant organizations; and these are located 
for the most part in very large urban aggregations. 
Thus as society increases in scale, we become in- 
creasingly dependent upon what happens far away; 
at the same time we are increasingly independent 
of the pressures generated near at home. This is 
probably one reason for the diffused anxiety about 
the economic future which one finds in large scale 
society; nobody can be certain that he can affect 
in any way the economic transactions whose net 
results mean prosperity or ruin for him personally. 

A second aspect of urbanization, the aggregation 
of people in cities, has in the past been the most 
striking symptom of the process. Some have even 
confused the city with the change in the society 
that makes possible its existence. Without going 
this far, we can note that the city is the place 
where the organizational knots occur, the place 
in which we find the headquarters and workshops 
of many of the giant bureaucracies, and the place 
where they relate to one another through the mar- 
ket and through government. However, if we sepa- 
rate the increasing scale of the society from the 
aggregation of people in cities, it is obvious that 
with increasing ability to move in space we have 
increasing ability to decentralize, to scatter work- 
shops and residences, to move towards what does 
indeed seem to be our future — the giant "con- 
nurbation”. 

By urbanism we mean that style of life which 
has been characteristic of the city dweller as dis- 
tinguished from the peasant or farmer. Urbanism 
has probably never been nearly as impressive in- 
tellectually and aesthetically as the enthusiasts of 
the city would have us believe; after all, there is 
the "urbanism” of the working man, the "urban- 
ism” of the pariah, the “urbanism” of the ethnic 
type who dwells within his segregated neighbor- 
hood. Nevertheless, there are radical changes in 
the culture of the human collective as societies ex- 
pand in scale. Men must become more aware of 
the facts of organizational life, as their destinies 
become dependent upon them. They must tend to 
think rationally about their relationships with oth- 
ers, and they probably become much less emo- 
tionally identified with a given routine and given 
loyalties in the process. 

Now, it is just as societies increase in scale that 
the importance of formal education increases. For 
the ability to make and to operate the machines, 






those tools to which we harness non-human energy, 
requires a considerable amount of specialized 
knowledge; the ability to think and act in terms of 
the large scale — in fact a national system — also 
requires training. The ability to use the symbols 
that are so important, the social bookkeeping which 
makes possible continuity of policy through time 
and surveillance of policy at a given point in time 
requires, again, education. Equally important, the 
increasing scale of society forces an increasing 
competence in the engineering of the social organi- 
zation. The manager, the staff-man, the trouble- 
shooter, the fixer, the operator, are types we all 
recognize as the necessary technicians for operat- 
ing large-scale society. Thus it is easy to see that 
education is a strong competitor for scarce re- 
sources, as societies increase in scale. 

Education need not be viewed, however, as mere- 
ly the extension of practical intelligence. We may 
look at it as also an intrinsic value, a creative act 
having significance in its own right. This is, I 
think, what is usually meant by liberal education. 
We are in the business of creating people, indeed 
of creating ourselves, a business at least as impor- 
tant as creating electric light bulbs and thermonu- 
clear devices. And one suspects that there has al- 
ways been a large degree of genuine commitment 
to this notion among both educators and the edu- 
cated. Universal compulsory public education may 
have obscured this, through its widespread drafting 
of candidates for literacy into the overcrowded 
and under-taught schools. Nevertheless, even this 
innocuiation has undoubtedly “taken” in innumer- 
able instances; those who come as conscripts some- 
times stay as willing participants. 

In the past adult education has played an impor- 
tant role in the increasing supply of skills neces- 
sary for the large scale society. Perhaps its most 
important function for the individual was increas- 
ing his earning power through increasing these 
skills. At the same time there was certainly some 
desire for “self-improvement” driving many of the 
adult scholars. For some people wanted more mon- 
ey. The enormous demands which the continuous 
industrial revolution, and the parallel organiza- 
tional revolution, made upon the society for trained 
personnel was then at the root of much of the 
adult educational activities. Adult education alone 
could not have done the job however; it has always 
been complemented by informal learning. Many 
of the working men of the 19th century got noth- 
ing but on-the-job training. 

However the very processes of organizational ex- 



pansion which made adult education so meaning- 
ful seem to be continuing beyond the point where 
our present adult education can be very helpful. 
The world created by the factories supported inno- 
vation which is today automating the factories. 
The world which created enormously productive 
agriculture has left us today with a negative de- 
mand for labor force in agriculture. In fact, the 
bulk of our labor force, over half of it, is today in 
the white collar jobs — those which focus work 
upon the manipulation of symbols and the manipu- 
lation of people. As a consequence of this change 
in the skills that are demanded in our society, to- 
gether with the enormous efficiency of the ma- 
chines we substitute for muscles, we have a situa- 
tion in which our labor force appears to be moving 
toward a simple dichotomy between the college 
educated professional or technician on one hand, 
and the unemployed on the other. This is of course 
a major national crisis, because we have no way 
to give a person a living except through his em- 
ployment in an economic enterprise. No alterna- 
tive, that is, except the dole. 

This raises the important question: what dis- 
tribution of potential skills really exists in the 
population? We have all seen the bell-shaped curve 
of the I.Q. distribution. According to this, half the 
population has an I.Q. of 100 or less. Is our society 
going to demand work within the abilities of this 
half of the population? And, if not, what should 
we do about them? Or, supposing the bell-shaped 
curve were an artifact of our educational processes 
(and here I mean more than simply our teaching 
methods), how could we find this out? What kind 
of leverage would it give us on the important goal 
of raising the effective abilities of a large part of 
the American people? Since many of the people 
who are unemployed today and those who will be 
unemployed tomorrow are beyond free public edu- 
cation, it is likely that adult educators will have to 
do whatever is done about testing out the rigidity 
of the bell shaped curve. 

Let us also consider the problem of the college- 
educated, the employed, the privileged class of the 
society. For them there is another question, one 
which rather startled me when I first saw it posed: 
what shall we do about the social problem of lei- 
sure? Having done my stint on a west Texas farm, 
sunup to sundown, it had not occurred to me that 
leisure was a social problem. However, as I thought 
about it, it became clear that here was an area 
of increasing magnitude in which the rules of the 
game, and therefore human significance, were in- 



creasingly muddled and confused. One might say 
that Americans, having gone to the school of hard 
knocks all of their lives, have suddenly matured 
and graduated from that school. 

The increasing surplus of time, energy, wealth, 
communications, has resulted then in a loss, or at 
least a change, in significance. We have more free 
time and it means less. It seems to me that part of 
this, as David Kiesman has remarked, is due to 
the persistence of our puritanical heritage. The 
puritanical morality insisted that all that was 
really meaningful had to do with the values gen- 
erated by scarcity and left us little base for gen- 
erating values out of surplus and plenty. We have 
a true embarrassment of riches, we literally blush 



at our freedom. 

However, like most social problems, the problem 
of leisure is also an opportunity. For the first time 
in the history of the human race we have a society 
in which potentially we are all members of a lei- 
sure class. We might then ask, what are the pos- 
sible goals of a society freed from tribal constraints 
and the discipline of poverty? I think of models: 
the social actor and public citizen, the craftsman 
and maker, the dancer and performer. These goals 
seem to me potentially popular through a wide 
range of people. And the question in my mind is 
this: can adult education as it is now oriented 
provide a sensible response to the major problem 
— the embarrassing problems of plenty? 
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A study of the structure of the ancient city in 
its political, social, intellectual and religious as- 
pects shows that there was a special function of 
education as a part of the overall activity and 
life of the polis of classical Greece and of the Hel- 
lenistic city and the Christian city in the Graeco- 
Roman world . 1 Beginning with Aristotle’s Politics 
(whose Greek title literally means “The Art of 
Living in a City”) we may trace the influence of 
education on the community, and of the com- 
munity on education . 2 To this extent it can be 
said that education had a determining influence 
on the history of the ancient world. 

In spite of the obvious differences between an- 
cient and modem cities, in size, scale, population, 
social organization and political stmcture, there 
are certain basic principles of education as the 
preparation for citizenship and for private life 
which are independent of time and location, and 
have universal validity. 

In classical Greece, before it attempted any form 
of federal or national government, the city or polis 
was the sovereign and independent unit, the center 
of the citizen’s activities and loyalties. As such, 
the city was the only possible center of civilization, 
for it was only in the context of city life, the 
Greeks believed, that civilization could come into 
being and continue to exist. It is no accident that 
our words “politics” and “civilization” are descend- 
ants of Greek and Latin words, polis and civis, 
which were in continual use in antiquity as the 
common terms for “city” and “citizen.” 

Today the nation has replaced the city-state of 
antiquity, yet the modem city has kept some of 
its old meaning as a center — though no longer 
the chief center — of the citizen’s life. Examina- 



1 The lectures summarized here are to be published, in ex- 
panded form, by the University of Oklahoma Press. 

2 The translation and study which provides the most as- 
sistance for the modem reader is that of Ernest Barker, 
The Politics of Aristotle , Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1946. 
It is available in an abridged edition in paperback form. 
The abridged edition lacks most of the introduction and 
some of the text of the original edition but retains the 
commentary. 



tion of the form and function of the ancient city 
suggests the terms in which the modem age should 
consider the city-dweller’s relationship with his 
city, and seek to determine whether it is possible 
to restore some of the citizen’s special attachment 
to his city, and involvement in its life, which was 
characteristic of the ancient world, although mod- 
em political developments have made the nation 
the citizen’s ultimate focus of loyalty. 

Plato’s and Aristotle’s studies of the contempo- 
rary city, which have come down to us in such a 
form that they may seem to be philosophical trea- 
tises composed in academic surroundings, actually 
grew out of their long practical experience as edu- 
cators and their concern over some theories of edu- 
cation and political life, then being put forward in 
Athens, which they regarded as false and danger- 
ous. Both Plato and Aristotle had come to be deep- 
ly impressed by the importance of education in 
the whole context of the city. Their observation 
and reflection had made it clear to them that the 
educational process involved the whole person and 
affected all aspects of life in the community. Aris- 
totle, building on Plato’s doctrine as recorded in 
the Republic and the Laws , was especially anxious 
to make it plain, when he wrote the Politics , that 
the city’s educational program was the fundamen- 
tal factor in the development of citizenship and in 
the preparation for the truest and best life of the 
citizen in the city. 

The society of the classical Greek city differed 
from ours in that it was essentially aristocratic 
and was based on slave labor, the slaves being not 
only foreign barbarians, but Greeks. Slaves and 
free members of the lower classes were not con- 
sidered to be worthy of education since the cir- 
cumstances of their lives did not free their minds 
for inquiry and learning. A further difference be- 
tween the ancient world and the present is that 
there was no free public education. Parents had to 
pay for their children’s tuition, and a child’s edu- 
cation depended on his family’s ability to find a 
suitable teacher. 

Aristotle on the Polis and Education 

In spite of these differences, Aristotle — who 
was one of the greatest biologists of all time and 
was accustomed to try to reduce ideas and proce- 
dures to their simplest possible terms — was able to 
isolate the significance of the activities of the citi- 
zen, and the elements needed in his education, 
which today still show the true function of educa- 
tion in the setting of the city. 






If some of Aristotle’s key ideas are brought to- 
gether, they will show how he always considered it 
essential to think of the citizen and the educa- 
tional program as related aspects of the larger con- 
text of the city: 

“Man is by nature a creature intended to live 
in a polis. Therefore every polis exists in accord- 
ance with nature, for it is the natural completion 
of the partnerships and associations that exist ac- 
cording to nature . . . 

“The purpose of the polis is not merely life, but 
a good quality of life ... A polis is not just a 
chance collection of people; it is a community 
which is self sufficient for the needs of life . . . The 
primary factor for the equipment of a polis is 
people; the material factor — land — is secondary. 
People are more important than property or 
wealth . . . 

“Since the polis is a plurality and an aggregate 
of many members, the way that it is necessary to 
make it into a working partnership and a unity is 
through education . . . The greatest of the means 
to ensure the stability of the government is the 
education of the citizens in the spirit of their gov- 
ernment . . . The legislator should give special at- 
tention to the education of the young, for the gov- 
ernment will suffer if education is neglected . . . 

“We cannot consider that any citizen belongs to 
himself, but that all belong to the state . . . The 
people who can be trained to become good citizens 
must possess a natural endowment that combines 
personal spirit with intelligence . . . 

“The goodness of the good man, and the good- 
ness of the good citizen in the best polis , are the 
same thing . . . The happiness and the good life 
of the polis are the same as the happiness and 
good life of the individual . . . Man becomes happy 
in proportion as he is virtuous and wise, and acts 
accordingly. The same is true of the polis when it 
acts rightly and is happy.” 

One of the most characteristic and instructive 
features of Aristotle’s thought in all his study of 
the city and its needs and activities is that he 
thinks in terms of people, rather than of institu- 
tions or organizations. If the city functions as an 
institution, it does so through the individual activi- 
ties of its citizens, acting in partnership with one 
another. The patterns and rules of the community, 
including the educational program, were always, in 
Aristotle’s recommendations, to be formulated 
with regard to people and in consideration of their 
needs. 

Aristotle regularly has in mind a reciprocal re- 



lationship, namely the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual to the city or community, and the respon- 
sibility of the city cr community to the individual. 
The citizen is to be educated in such a way that he 
can make his proper contribution to the city or 
community. At the same time the city, through its 
responsible officials, must always be aware that it 
has a contribution to make to the citizen. The citi- 
zen looks to the city not only for his personal 
safety and protection and for his opportunity to 
make a living, but for his social nurture, his educa- 
tion, his religion, and, in a word, his preparation 
both for his necessary occupation and for his 
leisure. Aristotle lays special weight on education 
for the best use of leisure; this, he believes, is as 
important for the city as it is for the citizen. 

Every qualified citizen of the city was con- 
sidered to have certain well defined responsibilities 
to himself, to his family, and to his city. These re- 
sponsibilities all went together. One could not have 
one group of responsibilities without having the 
other. And one could not be a true citizen without 
bearing these responsibilities. It was impossible for 
the individual on his initiative to draw an imagi- 
nary dividing line between his personal privacy and 
his public duties. 

Hence, in Aristotle’s thought, it is essential for 
the educational program to show the individual 
what he is - to show him the purpose of his life, 
the nature of the society or community in which 
he lives, and his role in the society or community. 
Without this understanding, man cannot live a life 
that is satisfactory either to himself or to his com- 
munity. Thus it is essential that the educational 
program be such that the city or community have 
a correct understanding of its own nature. The 
community, to Aristotle, has a life of its own, 
which is made up of and reflects the lives of its 
citizens acting in their capacity as citizens. If the 
educational program does not prepare its people 
for their duties, then the community is in danger 
of losing its self-understanding, and this naturally 
brings the loss of its unity and strength. 

Further, education is the basis not only of the 
social and political structure of the community, 
but of the moral goodness of its people. It is clear 
in Aristotle’s writings on both ethics and politics 
that he views ethics and politics as the same thing. 
He has much to say on ethics in the Politics as 
he has to say on politics in the Ethics. Thus the 
educational program, to Aristotle, should be such 
that ethics is understood as a part of politics, and 
politics as a part of ethics. 



The great responsibility, and the great opportuni- 
ty, of the polis was to protect and develop human 
personality. If everyone agreed on the goal of life 
in the polis and worked toward it, the polis would 
be a success. However, if people were indifferent 
toward the goal and lived in the city merely for 
their own convenience and profit, then the polis 
could only be a failure. The special aim of educa- 
tion in the polis was to produce citizens who un- 
derstood the nature of the polis and were prepared 
to devote themselves to the good of the life of the 
community. 

The educational system aimed to refine the hu- 
man mind and develop its potential powers through 
the study of classical literature and philosophy. In 
the works of the great writers of Greece human 
nature was depicted in every aspect of activity 
and motivation. It was on this basis that the citizen 
would be best prepared for his responsibilities, per- 
sonal and public, and a city composed of such 
citizens would be the ideal civic community and 
center of civilized life. 

With the arrival of Christianity came a new 
basis for the life of the community. Christians 
thought of themselves as forming the Body of 
Christ. The Christian city on earth represented the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the city of God. This was the 
ideal, but so long as part of the world remained 
pagan, Christians had perforce to live in an earthly 
city, the city of man, with their pagan neighbors. 

In the earliest days of the church, the Christians 
lived apart, within the city, as a special community. 
The Graeco-Roman city had, in fact, ceased to be 
a true polis because it now housed separate com- 
munities, such as Christians, Jews, and “natives” 
of the Syrian and Egyptian territories of the Em- 
pire who by reason of their birth were not eligible 
for the traditional classical education. Thus as an 
inevitable result of historical circumstances the city 
lost its original character and became an aggregate 
of communities which represented different ethnic 
and cultural traditions. 

The Christian communities within the cities, as 
they grew, became more and more aware of them- 
selves as brotherhoods within a universal body, 
which potentially included all mankind. At first 
they had kept themselves away from the classical 
educational curriculum because some of its con- 
tents were not suited for Christians. Gradually, 
however, some Christian thinkers, themselves edu- 
cated in the classical tradition, came to realize 
that the inherent value of the moral teaching of 
the classical philosophers need not be sacrificed be- 



cause other pagan writings were undesirable for 
the young. The best parts of the classical course of 
study were gradually adopted by Christian teachers 
as a valuable adjunct to the training of character. 

Thus Christian education, as a new tradition, 
came to play a part in the new Christian city that 
classical education had played in the classical 
polis, with the difference that Christian education 
derived its sanction from a divine authority where 
the classical educational curriculum had depended 
upon human approval and authority. The Christian 
city lived on the basis of a memory of historical 
events which were different in kind from the his- 
torical events which formed the basis for life in the 
classical polis. Education in the Christian com- 
munity was able to achieve a unique fullness when 
it added the best elements of the classical course 
of study to the teaching which formed the basis 
of Christian life. 

This amalgam provided the basis, in the imperial 
Christian city such as the Constantinople of Jus- 
tinian, for a unity of religion, culture and the gov- 
ernment in which each element supported and 
strengthened the other. A part of the reason why 
this was possible, and successful, was that there 
was only one orthodox church, and the emperor 
was the responsible head of both the church and 
the state. 

Throughout all ancient thought on education, 
pagan and Christian alike, one of the guiding prin- 
ciples was the obligation of the educational pro- 
gram and curriculum to respect and develop the 
value of the individual. This concern for the in- 
dividual was, in fact, one of the fundamental be- 
liefs on which Greek political theory was built. 
The ideal form of human life was exhibited by the 
free citizen and the self-governing community, and 
this form existed, in its freest and most fruitful 
terms, in the polis. In the Christian city the indi- 
vidual was likewise the basic element in the com- 
munity, though Christianity of course taught a 
different understanding of the nature of the indi- 
vidual and the source of his life. 

In both the classical polis and the Christian 
city, the reciprocal and continuing relationship and 
interaction of the individual and the community 
were the source of power and energy which made 
the city, in Aristotle’s view, a living organism, 
possessed of its own vitality and, like the indi- 
vidual, its own potential for both good and evil. 
Thus the city, as an organism, was a creative 
force; and in the same way the whole city, in all 
of its activity, was an educational force and instru- 



ment, in the largest sense of education. 

Out of the history of the city, thus created and 
maintained by the activities of its people, sprang 
the ever-renewed power of the city to authenticate 
itself, that is, to demonstrate by the quality of its 
life and activities that it was the best and truest 
form of lif e for both citizen and community. 

And so the city and its citizens, if they were to 
achieve their true goal in life and enjoy their 
proper function, must make a commitment. On the 



basis of the citizens’ beliefs in their purpose in 
life, and in the nature of the good life, the city 
must be committed to follow a certain course of 
action. Such a commitment implied a creed of ur- 
ban life, and a standard of values and a basis upon 
which choices must be made. Here the city, if it 
was to understand itself, must always have before 
it Aristotle’s conception of ethics and politics as 
essentially related, representing two aspects of the 
same thing. 
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EDUCATION FOR 
CIVIC POLICY 



Leo Molinaro 

Executive Vice President 

The West Philadelphia Corporation 

American education - in all its forms and at 
all levels _ consistently underplays the importance 
of civic policy. State, national and international 
policies get all the attention even though it is 
civic policy which most directly affects the citi- 
zen in his everyday living; and it is in directing 
his local affairs that the ordinary citizen can hope 
to experience any real democratic participation. 

This has been the situation for several reasons: 

1. Americans have never really respected or loved 
cities. The Jeffersonian ideal of freedom in a rural 
society has predominated. Big cities are, by legend 
and folklore, the sinful places. As a result very 
few American cities have developed solid civic 
histories and loyalties. Philadelphia, Boston, St. 
Louis and San Francisco are exceptions. 

2. Local government has never been considered a 
matter worthy of scholarly attention. Frontier 
theories of economics and government have stressed 
the unincorporated area, vigilante government, 
rugged individualism. Interest in cities has been 
mainly in their pathology, as in the case of the 
“muckrakers”. 

3. The economic base of the city has never 
stabilized. Unbridled exploitation of our natural 
resources was carried over into our cities and pro- 
duced a lawless attitude toward property and land 
use. Slums, pollution, crime and ugliness have re- 
sulted. Further, industrialization, upon which our 
cities have been built, depended for labor upon 
hordes of immigrants of mixed national origins. 
These groups had no common language, no com- 
mon culture — in short, no community of inter- 
ests save making money. Personal wealth was the 
standard of measure; civic virtue was unknown. 
The result: cynics concerned with the hard facts of 
life on one side, “do-gooders” on the other. Neither 
extremist was really competent to organize and 
conduct stable government. 

4. America, generally, has not been policy-ori- 
ented. Improvisation and opportunism served us 
so well in the days of frontier development that 
we tend to continue this approach. Even when 
national policies are established, there is little suc- 
cess in having them translated in local terms. 



At present, a majority of Americans live in ur- 
ban metropolitan areas, directly dependent on 
cities for their livelihood. Cities produce a major 
share of the Gross National Product. Most of the 
House of Representatives come from urban areas. 
National defense policies, transportation policies, 
export-import balances — in short, even foreign 
policy, depend upon the city. 

Civic Policy Defined 

Civic policy consists of a set of decisions made 
and implemented by publicly constituted bodies, 
aimed at achieving specific objectives within a le- 
gally defined physical, social and political context. 
The power to make civic policy is derived from 
the police and taxing powers. The instrumentality 
is some form of elected body which delegates and 
assigns tasks to a variety of appointive staffs. 
This is a fairly clear-cut table of organization and 
the flow of power can be traced. Objectives for 
policy, however, have not been clerriy defined. 

Objectives for civic policy emerge from eco- 
nomic considerations, local history, social values, 
and political exigencies. As economic considera- 
tions take new shapes under the impact of 'indus- 
trialization and social values change, objectives 

get dimmer and more confused. 

In every major issue, American civic policy has 
tripped over a tangle of values, competing political 
and economic interests, and a local history that is 
more folklore than a firm record of precedent and 
loyalty. As a result, local issues are never quite 
fully formulated. Formulations are vague; certain 
issues are submerged; temporary difficulties are 
mistaken for long range problems; and always there 
is the hope that some brilliantly improvised opportu- 
nity — “yankee ingenuity” — will “get us off the 

hook”. 

This is so for several reasons: 

1. There is a lack of institutionalized, depend- 
able procedures for conducting research into prob- 
lems. By and large, educational institutions steer 
clear of such research. 

2. There is no policy machinery for using the 
findings of research or disseminating these findings 
to various policy bodies and publics. 

3. Controversy or public debate is largely mis- 
educative. The objective is victory over the oppo- 
nent or just getting the maximum attention. 

Education has at least two missions in civic 
affairs. In civic controversy, it is to render such 
controversy truly educative by “unloading all fac- 
tions through the introduction of fact-finding pro- 



cedures, establishing a context for reasonable pres- 
entation, and encouraging vigorous assessment of 
all implications and consequences of policy pro- 
posals. In policy formulation, it is to construct re- 
search methods and train research personnel which 
win the respect of both sides of any controversy. 
This will require continuous collaboration between 
specialists in public and piivate sectors of policy. 

Civic policy must be based upon a realistic no- 
tion of the economic base of the city. The Gross 
Municipal Product concept must be developed. 
This should replace the usual static standards of 
economic position which emphasize vested wealth, 
industry and land holdings. Educational, medi- 
cal, cultural institutions, manpower and activities 
must be reckoned as part of the Gross Municipal 
Product. Investment in planning and urban renew- 
al are more important than the more traditional 
investments. 

In order to develop civic policy, the core of the 
city must be redefined as a central city not as a 
central business district (CBD). CBD is a uni- 
lateral concept of the function of the city. It is 
dead or dying. The architecture and design of 
central city are especially important. It is here 
that citizens grasp a sense of significance or empti- 
ness in their civic existence. 

A comprehensive plan, a community renewal 
program, a capital improvement program, an eco- 
nomic development program — all constitute the 
comprehensive planning component for civic policy. 

All the local schools must instruct the pupils in 
all of the components listed above. This curricu- 
lum in civic affairs should have a central place 
throughout elementary and secondary education. 
Classes, field trips, officials and specialists for 
teaching assignments are required to keep civic 
policy a vital part of every child’s education. 

It is important, finally, to distinguish basic is- 
sues from their manifestations in given difficulties 
and problems in order that an effective educa- 
tional response may be devised. Difficulty, prob- 
lem, and civic issue may be differentiated, for in- 
stance, as follows: 

1. Difficulty: unresolved tension — felt need — 
irritation — frustration. For example: “no place 
to park downtown”. 

2. Problem: difficulties experienced are intel- 
lectualized into a more rational category; they are 
related to other factors; time, cost and personal 
responsibility dimensions are added; in short, in- 
tellect is added to feelings. For example: a parking 
lot is considered to be the problem, or a bad street 
pattern, or some other combination of factors and 



events. 

3. Issue: problems become a civic issue when 
they are formulated in terms of conflicting pro- 
posals for policy; debate and dialectic are added 
to feeling the frustration and relating and group- 
ing data. Inquiry and reason are not sufficient. 
The political process is ultimately sought to decide 
among proposals for parking solutions. Street 
changes are weighed; various garage proposals 
are assessed; public transit is reviewed. 

The educational response to the formulation of 
issues is to identify and distinguish: 

1. The socio-psychological phenomena — who 
is feeling what difficulties and who is saying what 
about it? 

2. The strategic dimensions — which is the 
“critical path” in terms of financial costs? politi- 
cal costs? 

3. The civic purpose — which proposals are 
consistent with the city’s mainstream of growth 
and development, will employ the resources avail- 
able for the highest and best uses? 

Stated in somewhat different terms: Research 
is needed to sort out the emotions from the facts, a 
system of planning is needed to sort out needed 
changes; and a policies plan is needed to relate the 
entire process to the past in a consistent way. 

There are a number of policies categories that 
impinge upon civic affairs. These must be care- 
fully identified and related for maximum benefit 
to the civic policy. There are federal policies, state 
policies, regional agreements and compacts, poli- 
cies of industry, religion, health and welfare agen- 
cies, school boards, unions, civic groups, etc. In a 
policies plan, all are assessed and related to spe- 
cific objectives. 

Urban life is carried on through a system of in- 
stitutions which both civilize and educate, record 
and contain, mitigate and direct human life. This 
institutional system is constantly undergoing addi- 
tions, subtractions, divisions and multiplications. 
Even in the case of institutions considered “sacred” 
— changes are the order of the day. The modem 
city provides the arena and context within which 
these institutions perform and are performed upon 
by human and non-human environments. 

Institutions are established as a series of ideas 
for doing things, organized by human beings to 
express or pursue a value. An institution operates 
upon a concept of human nature, a method of or- 
ganizing energies (power), a method for knowing 
and communicating, and a basis for claiming his- 
torical validity. 



THE NEW URBANISM 
IN ENGLAND 



John P. Dyer, Dean 
University College 
Tulane University 

Comparisons, the cliche says, are often odious. 

I should therefore like for these remarks to be 
considered largely as something of a report on 
some phases on higher adult education in England 
with special reference to England’s urban trends 
and problems. Comparisons, of course, are neces- 
sary - but differences do not mean that one sys- 
tem is necessarily better than the other. There- 
fore, when I point out significant differences, I am 
reporting but not throwing either stones or bou- 
quets at English or American higher education. 

PerhaDS I should begin with a marked similarity 
rather than a difference. It is this: the adult learn- 
er has almo st precisely the same characteristic in 
both countries. As I lectured to and conducted 
discussions with my adult classes week after week, 
I came more and more to the conclusion that if 
one eliminated the English accent, the result would 
be an adult class in Memphis, Keokuk or Sacra- 
mento. There are no important differences in abil- 
ity, interests, nor in any other factor I was able 
to discover. 

It follows, then, that if differences do not reside 
in the adult learner, they must reside in the sys- 
tem — in organization, goals and objectives, sub- 
ject matter, and procedures. 

England, during the fifteen years I have known 
it, has changed very rapidly. In the nineteen-fif- 
ties, the class-conscious British coalesced into an 
absorbent middle class and spread out into an ever- 
expanding suburbia. They took on heavy personal 
debts to build new homes and equip them with 
the gadgets of modem life. Supermarkets are tak- 
ing the place of the green grocer, the butcher, the 
baker, and the grocer. Automobile traffic jams are 
as bad as ours. The department stores and drapers’ 
shops are stocked with excellent clothes. The over- 
all rate of unemployment is little more than one 
percent. People are living longer and better, partly 
because of the National Health Service and better 
nutrition of children, and partly because of higher 
living and educational standards. In short, the 
1950’s were affluent years. 

Behind the scenes, however, have risen problems 
of urban growth which are enormous in their pro- 



portions. They, I think, can properly be described 
as phases of the transition from a balanced ur- 
banism to an unbalanced urbanism. 

Traditionally, England has had six cities of 
roughly 500,000 or more population — London, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, and 
Sheffield. Scotland had two - Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, but the people of these cities had largely 
come to terms with this urbanism. Recently popu- 
lation shifts, however, have had a marked effect 
on the country, so that parts of it are growing 
willy-nilly and other parts are experiencing popu- 
lation decline or at least stagnation. The great 
increase has been in London and other southern 
and eastern areas of England. To see the whole 
population centered on London today, one must 
envisage a circle with a radius of some forty or 
fifty mil es from Picadilly Circus. This new greater 
London extends to Brighton on the Channel coast 
and stretches north to the hitherto sleepy agricul- 
tural areas of East Anglia. These areas have be- 
come dormitory suburbia taxing transportation fa- 
cilities and raising problems of living never before 
experienced by Englishmen. The sheer rapidity of 
the change has added frustrations and complica- 
tions which are beginning to show themselves in 
ways too numerous to treat here. 

In the large urban areas other than London, seri- 
ous problems are developing. Although population 
is relatively static, except for Birmingham, there 
is the new urge to live in suburbia, leaving within 
the cities large areas which have become slums of 
the worst sort. The lesser city suburbanite is bur- 
dened by debt, harassed by inadequate transporta- 
tion facilities, troubled by the lack of convenient 
shopping areas. 

From these sources, then, come England’s major 
urban problems: (1) the imbalance caused by rapid 
population shifts, (2) sudden affluence after years 
of austerity, (3) the creation of new slum areas, 
(4) inadequate transportation, (5) lack of social 
cohesiveness, in suburbia. Englishmen have not yet 
come to terms with the new urbanism. 

If not attributable to, then concomitant with, 
these urban trends, England is experiencing dis- 
maying social problems which can only be sug- 
gested here. There has been a serious jump in ju- 
venile crime, especially crimes of violence com- 
mitted by boys under 17 years of age and young 
men under 21. Social workers are convinced that 
aside from crime, moral standards have sharply 
declined. It is reported that one in three marriages 
is forced by the bride’s pregnancy. One out of 
five marriages ends in divorce. Although overall 
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unemployment averages about one percent, there 
are areas where the percentage Is much higher — 
in Liverpool, Glasgow and other northern cities. 

In view of all this, it seems pertinent to inquire 
what the British universities through both internal 
and external departments are doing about the prob- 
lems of the new and unbalanced urbanism. In order 
to present some order of ideas, it seems best to 
divide the matter into two compartments: direct 
and indirect involvement of the universities in ur- 
banism. This, then, would give rise to four ques- 
tions: (1) What are the internal departments do- 
ing directly about the problems of urbanism? (2) 
What are they doing indirectly? (3) What are the 
extra-mural departments doing directly? (4) What 
are they doing indirectly? 

Directly, the internal faculties of the univer- 
sities are doing less than one might imagine. All 
courses in schools of architecture give work on 
town and city planning, but involvement of the 
arts faculties in community development is not ex- 
tensive. Sociology as a discipline has experienced 
rather slow and almost reluctant acceptance, al- 
though there is evidence that this is gradually be- 
ing corrected in several universities. It is still true, 
however, that on the whole, much more time and 
effort go, for example, into medieval and renais- 
sance history and literature than into contempo- 
rary social problems. This, of course, is directly re- 
flected in the inability of the extra-mural depart- 
ments to secure an adequate number of tutors who 
might teach in the field of urban problems. 

The indirect effects of the universities are much 
more difficult to estimate for this involves the im- 
pact of a liberal education on a man’s view of his 
world. And who can say what forces determine a 
man’s social thinking? 

As a good example, I cite the case of a man 
with cabinet rank in the MacMillan government. 
This ttiau read in classics at Oxford, but when I 
first knew him fifteen years ago, he was engrossed 
in the development of an idea for the solution of 
London’s urban problems. This was the “new 
town” built to absorb London’s surplus population, 
especially people from bombed-out areas. These 
towns were not to be mere dormitory adjuncts to 
London, but were to be self-contained, complete 
with light industries; and all free from the influ- 
ence of the city slums or the necessity for com- 
muting daily. 

The concept of these new towns was the product 
of bold social thinking, and the fact that the towns 
have largely been swallowed up in the successive 
waves of immigration which have hit the London 



area does not obscure this fact. However, my main 
point here is that this new approach to urbanism 
came largely from people who had not been trained 
in sociology and community development. To what 
extent did a liberal education at Oxford help shape 
social thinking? The answer is net apparent. And 
the same can be said for all other indirect influ- 
ences of the University on society. One simply can- 
not measure it. One fact does emerge, however; it 
appears there is probably more thinking on urban 
problems outside most of the universities than in 
them. 

The direct role of the extra-mural departments 
in urban problems to date may be described as 
some treatment of the symptoms rather than get- 
ting at basic involvements. Most of the extra-mural 
divisions offer courses in sociology and psychology 
for social workers, magistrates, police officials, ju- 
venile authorities, and like groups. Most of the 
directors of extra-mural departments express a de- 
sire to do more of this sort of work, but they are 
hard pressed to find competent tutors from their 
own or other universities. However, in a very lim- 
ited number of instances, did I find directors really 
keen on any actual involvements in community 
planning and development. Extra-mural work is, 
on the whole, not community oriented, certainly 
not action oriented. 

It should be pointed out, however, that approxi- 
mately seventeen percent of the combined course 
offerings in the provincial universities are in the 
social studies, exclusive of history. If we include 
history the figure rises to almost thirty percent; 
facts which make it dangerous to generalize or to 
pretend that it is easy to assay the direct or indi- 
rect influences of extra-mural departments on ur- 
banism. 

As a matter of fact, it seems apparent that adult 
educators on both sides of the Atlantic are not far 
apart in their confusion. Most of them have an in- 
terest in urban problems. All are confronted with 
a vast tidal wave of urbanism and with the conse- 
quent futility one feels in trying to identify the 
really basic nature of it and of doing something 
constructive to mitigate the social rigors it gen- 
erates. 

I think it is not incorrect to say that both in 
England and the United States, the universities 
are doing some thinking about the problems, but 
issues and concepts are confused. In this country, 
sociology, particularly urban sociology, is quanti- 
tatively far ahead of English universities, but I 
am not at all sure that town and gown in either 
country are together in their thinking. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE 
EMERGING CITY ON HIGHER 
ADULT EDUCATION 



A. A. Liveright, Director 
Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults 

The Major Motifs 

Major motifs emerge from the varied but quite 
inter-related presentations in this publication. 

First, in the United States — and increasingly 
in the world — we have more freedom than we 
know what to do with. As a result of this great in- 
crease in freedom we have problems and difficul- 
ties. We have more choices to make for ourselves 
than ever before in history and because of the 
complexity of these choices we are probably less 
equipped for this freedom. As a result, and in vehe- 
ment agreement with Eric Fromm’s formulation 
in his Escape From Freedom , we are uneasy and 
unhappy. 

Second, we are suffering from a variety of enor- 
mous, dangerous, and usually unconscious, lags in 
our society. Mentioned during the course of the 
conference were cultural, psychological, institu- 
tional and political lags. In all of these areas, 
thinking, planning and action have fallen behind 
advances and developments in the physical and 
scientific world. 

Third, these problems and these Jags find focus 
in the city, where most people live but still are 
nostalgic for the country, where we wage a con- 
tinuing conflict between the institutional and com- 
munity needs, and the individual needs and values, 
and where we have not, as yet, developed either 
the research or educational tools to do what must 
be done to make life in our cities humane and 
bearable. 

Closely related to these major motifs, which 
could not be submerged nor avoided, were some 
consequences which characterize our thinking and 
planning, not only in the field of higher adult edu- 
cation but generally in our society. 

At various points the authors suggested that: 

We are unable or unwilling to admit, recog- 
nize and understand the realities of life as we 
now live it. We pretend that we are still living 
in a laissez-faire, free-enterprise society even 
though we departed from such a society years 
ago. We act as if the old-time rural values 
and rewards still apply although we have be- 



come predominantly an urban society. Politi- 
cally we act as though we were still living in 
the horse-and-buggy stage. 

Since we are unwilling to face the realities of 
the world in which we are living we not only 
aren’t getting the right answers to our prob- 
lems, but we aren’t even beginning to ask the 
right questions. 

And furthermore, because of the emergence of 
state and national problems as our major concern, 
we have neither the resources, the focus, nor the 
kind of research necessary to answer the questions 
about the city — even if we get to the point where 
we are asking the correct ones. 

The key motifs — as presented — confront us 
with a rather bleak and frightening picture of 
today and of the prospect for tomorrow. At the 
same time analysis of these motifs and conse- 
quences suggested that the major educational need 
for effective life in our developing urban society is 
for a broad and liberal education which is the only 
kind of education which can equip us to face 
reality, to ask the right questions, and to develop 
methods for answering these questions. 

The Background Against Which Universities 
Must Operate in the Urban Society 

A number of definitions developed which may 
provide the tools for examining the emerging city. 
For example: 

Urban v/as defined as the concentration of a 
large number of people in a small land area. 

Urbanism referred to the human aspects of 
being urban. 

The definition of Urbanity which emerged 
was more a negative than a positive one. It 
was proposed that there were really few ur- 
bane men in our present suburban society and 
that we still tend to associate the urbane man 
with the now extinct top-hatted boulevardier 
of Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Moving from these definitions the following 
seemed to emerge as major leit-motifs which char- 
acterize the emerging city of today. 

First is the imminence and pervasiveness of lei- 
sure as a way of life. Much was made of the in- 
creasingly available data about the imminence of 
our movement from a “work” to a “leisure-ori- 
ented” society. Whereas now it requires only about 
45% of the work-force to turn out needed produc- 
tion, in twenty-five years, experts predict, only 15% 
of the work-force will be needed. In this connec- 
tion one author, who described five periods of so- 
cial development, suggested that although we were 
now in the fourth period in which major value is 



placed on knowledge and ideas (and thus a greater 
dependence on universities and university-centers), 
we would soon be in the fifth period in which lei- 
sure would be the pervasive force in society. 

Second is the increasing visible value that our 
society places on continuing education. The au- 
thors suggest that: Education is no longer geared 
primarily to “getting ahead” and to vocational 
subjects, but rather to a genuine search for knowl- 
edge; that education is fast becoming a consumer’s 
item, rather than merely an adjunct to produc- 
tion; that adult education must be considered as 
“social capital,” rather than as an expendable lux- 
ury item; that sound, logical and operational meth- 
ods must be developed for the establishment of 
the new and meaningful objectives of continuing 
education programs; finally, that we must develop 
a new breed of adult educators who are aware of 
these needs and who are competent to fulfill them. 
Whether we are prepared for it or not, there was 
general agreement that we were fast approaching 
an almost complete urban society and that the 
challenge to educators — especially adult educa- 
tors — was a clear and present one. 

Third, the enormous democratization of educa- 
tion during the past hundred years was emphasized; 
that education is no longer reserved for the elite; 
that an accepted slave-society has been eliminated 
and that public education for all has been accepted 
in its place; that educators have moved out of the 
ivy-covered walls; that higher education is no long- 
er dominated by the small, sectarian-based, re- 
ligiously-dominated Eastern institutions; that edu- 
cation has already become massified; and that we 
have, in fact, already said a permanent good-bye 
to Mr. Chips and are finding increasingly that the 
stereotype of the isolate, campus-bound, absent- 
minded professor is a thing of the past. 

Fourth, the fact that our country is becoming 
increasingly centralized , nationalized and cosmop- 
olitized was referred to again and again. Despite 
the existence of some trends toward specialization 
and disbursement of production — facilitated by 
developments in travel and communication-deci- 
sion-making, concentration of ideas and of finance 
and support of research is being centralized in a 
few spots and organizations. Power is increasingly 
moving to a few focal points, the speakers asserted. 
Civic research and civic policy is being denigrated 
in the face of nationalization and national imperi- 
tives. In the academic field, faculty members iden- 
tify as much or more with colleagues in their dis- 
cipline in other institutions than with other faculty 
in their own. 



Fifth, the specialization of task and place was 
emphasized. As examples, the increasing concen- 
tration of research and development in the Boston 
area and the extent to which Boston is already 
capitalizing on this by suggesting that Boston is 
the “City of Ideas” was pointed to. At the same 
time, New York is becoming increasingly the focus 
of finances. Industry (and consequently popula- 
tion) is becoming focussed on the fringes of the 
country and soon industrial and population dis- 
persion will assume a doughnut-like shape with the 
concentration on the East and West coasts, in the 
Great Lakes area, and in large portions of the 
South, with the rest of the country looking in- 
creasingly like the hole in the doughnut. 

Sixth, in the United States, despite our rapid 
moves toward industrialization and toward city- 
concentration, we are still bound by a Peasant- 
Psychology and our values are still primarily rural 
values. Even though we live in cities we still act 
and think like village dwellers. We have not, in 
reality, either adjusted to city life of taken advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered by the city. It is 
in this area that we face one of the greatest, most 
pervasive, and tenacious lags. 

Seventh, we are not yet willing to realize , admit 
and accept what the city of the future will look 
like. Few people realize that a city — or mega- 
lopolis — of some fifty million people is not only 
a possibility but a likelihood in the next several 
decades. At the moment the only factor preventing 
cities of such size is that of communication and 
even that problem is likely to be solved by new 
concepts of the city of the future already being 
discussed. 

Eighth, as our society becomes less and less re- 
ligious — which according to one of the authors is 
the case — the mind and the intellect is replacing 
emotion and religion. As a result the temples of 
learning are replacing the temples of religion as 
the major force in society. 

Ninth, scientific and tested methods for the der- 
ivation of realistic, urban values and objectives 
must be utilized and applied. 

Tenth, a new and burgeoning science, that of 
urban research, is developing, but at the moment 
it is a sadly neglected “Orphan of the Storm” 
which needs much warmth, sustenance, and finan- 
cial adrenalin to make it effective. 

Eleventh, urban systems of continuing education 
— which borrow something from church experi- 
ence — must be developed and expanded. 

Given these trends and factors which pervade 
our present society, the authors asked two crucial 



questions: 

Can we learn to use the city or must we con- 
tinue to be used by it? What kind of research is 
required to gain an understanding of the emerging 
city? How can we educate for city life? How can 
we develop and inculcate values which relate to 
the realities of city-life rather than to the nostalgia 
of our rural past? Can we develop a program of 
education about the city, possibly a “Professor of 
New Orleans” or of Chicago, as proposed by one 
of the authors. 

The second question: How can we stimulate in- 
terest in and get an audience for education about 
the city ? Some authors viewed with alarm their 
failure to fashion programs and recruitment meth- 
ods which attract audiences to programs which 
are concerned with developing an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the realities of city life and of the 
implications, opportunities and challenges which 
the emerging city presents to them as human be- 
ings. 

Dilemmas , Problems and Conflicts 
Confronting Higher Education 

Growing out of the development of the major 
motifs and of the background there emerged a se- 
ries of dilemmas confronting both residents of and 
educators in the emerging city. Before moving to 
specific implications for higher adult education 
and before fashioning specific programs, it is well 
to examine these dilemmas in outline form. 

Rural versus urban values: Related to the 
psychological lag growing out of our pervad- 
ing and continuing peasant psychology. 

Work versus play psychology : Whereby we 
continue to cling to our Protestant Sthic and 
our values placed upon “work” rather than 
“leisure” in a society in which leisure becomes 
an increasing reality and work a continuingly 
less demanding component. 

Quality versus quantity in education: in the 
face of the need and reality of the democrati- 
zation of education must we sacrifice quality 
in education or can we have both quality and 
quantity? 

The (( natural” or “ elite” audience versus the 
total audience: Should we settle for the “natu- 
ral” audience — those who come to programs 
on urbanism and liberal education on their 
own steam (the upper middle-class college 
graduates) — or should we seek for an audi- 
ence including all classes and strata of society? 

Retention of old ideas, values and beliefs 
versus development of creative, utopian, inno- 
vative thinking: In the terms of the anthropol- 
ogist, Linton, to what extent should our educa- 



tion be concerned with passing on a traditional 
and cultural core from the past as compared 
to stimulating change and innovation? Are we 
mainly interested in developing hard-boiled 
practical realists, or dreamers and artists, and 
which is the most “practical” in the long run? 
And how do we pian and arrive at consensus 
as to what our goals and values should be? 

Retention of old tested accepted social insti- 
tutions versus creation of totally new institu- 
tions to deal with the realities of urban life: 
What kinds of educational, political and met- 
ropolitan institutions are required to deal with 
the emerging city, and how can they be de- 
veloped? 

Universities versus industry as the purveyor 
of vocational and technical education: Should 
universities allocate vocational and technical 
education to industries and concentrate in- 
creasingly on liberal education of adults? 

Liberal education at undergraduate level in 
adult years: Accepting liberal education as a 
necessity for life and existence in the emerging 
city and the increase in leisure time and in 
longevity, should liberal education be empha- 
sized as an aspect of preparatory or continu- 
ing educations? 

Should urban education emphasize the re- 
sponsibility of the individual to the city or 
vice versa ? What is the role of the individual 
in our new megalopolis? Can his integrity be 
preserved? If so, how can we educate him to 
understand and implement his responsibility 
to the new city? 

Do we concentrate on education for city 
living and for togetherness or for individuality 
and creativity? How can we provide continuing 
education which will prepare people to become 
increasingly effective and useful members of 
large urban complexes — with the requisite 
technical and intellectual skills — and, at the 
same time, continue the kind of education 
which encourages their development as crea- 
tive and imaginative individuals? 

Is education a consumer item, a right and a 
necessity for all, or is it tied directly to pro- 
duction and should it be available only to 
those who can pay for it? Will education really 
become a way of life and a pervading aspect 
of society for all or will it continue to be 
looked upon only as a means of getting ahead? 



The Implications for Higher Adult Education 

So many fresh ideas emerge, so many directions 
and implications grew out of these papers, that it 
is difficult to encompass all concepts in a brief 
summary. The following, however, are those ideas 
which appear to challenge the thinking and the 
imagination of university adult educators. 

In view of (a) the increasing market for con- 
tinuing education caused by the increase in our 



older population (both in numbers and proportion- 
ally), (b) the rising need for continuing education 
growing out of the increasing complexity in our 
life and in the decisions we must make, and (c) 
the greater opportunities for participation in con- 
tinuing education ste mmin g from the growth of lei- 
sure time — the resources for and the availability of 
higher adult education must be vastly increased 
and as soon as possible. 

To provide the needs and growing demands for 
continuing education of a liberal and general na- 
ture, new forms, structures and institutional ar- 
rangements for higher adult education are required. 
These new institutional forms and creations must 
make better use of new technical and physical de- 
velopments in the field of communication, they 
must be fitted into the new urban configurations 
and they must take cognizance of the differing 
kinds of needs and abilities that adults represent 
in their demands for continuing education. 

Education for adults must increasingly concern 
itself with values, attitudes and understandings as 
opposed to simple skills, facts and information, 
and new methods for deriving the objectives of 
such education must be developed. The higher 
adult education of the future (meaning next week) 
should be liberal adult education so adults may be 
increasingly equipped with skills of decision-mak- 
ing and public responsibility. Artists as well as 
engineers must find a place in future programs of 
continuing education. 

A major component of such education must be 
education about the crucial and complex dilem- 
mas and decisions confronting the citizen in the 
emerging city. In addition to emphasis on values 
and understanding, adults must be equipped with 
those intellectual and research skills required to 
interpret the increasing wave of data and figures 
engulfing them and our colleges. Universities must 
develop new methods and programs to translate 
the findings and implications of research to the lay 
citizen. 

Higher adult education must be looked upon as 
a way of life rather than as an adjunct to life. In 
this connection increasing attention must be paid 



to the development of popular, but ever more chal- 
lenging and demanding, programs in the fields of 
cultural and arts education. 

A major component of the developing programs 
of higher adult education must be education about 
the city and education which increasingly uses the 
resources of the city and the city itself as the 
methods and materials of continuing education. 

Administrators and programmers in the field of 
higher adult education must become increasingly 
concerned about widening their audiences so they 
involve not only the elite but also the man-in-the- 
street. New methods for motivating, publicizing, 
recruiting and retaining the “non-intellectuals” 
must be devised and utilized. A broad new field 
of research and experimentation is here which must 
become an increasingly basic concern of leaders of 
higher adult education. 

Persons in the field must also begin to experi- 
ment with and develop new institutional forms to 
make possible the enormously increased program 
of continuing education. Residential Centers rep- 
resent one possibility but only one. The institu- 
tional form required must make maximum use of 
all new media for communication; it must take 
cognizance of man’s increasing mobility; it should 
utilize all opportunities for study, field work and 
educational experiences whether they occur in the 
university or outside; and it should especially make 
use of the potentialities of adults for self-study 

and creative work of their own. 

* * * 

In closing we must return to the major motifs 
and must ask ourselves whether we will let our- 
selves become engulfed and intimidated by the 
dramatic and fascinating developments and 
changes occurring in the emerging city, or whether 
we will look upon these changes as a challenge 
which will enlarge our horizons and stimulate our 
imaginations. Administrators and teachers in high- 
er adult education have it within their power to 
make the emerging city not only livable but viable. 
The next ten years will show whether we are equal 
to the challenge or not. 
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with Howard Aldmon to arrange individual study projects 

Monday , July 29 - Friday , August 2 

9:30-11:30 am. Seminars by Glanville Downey, Member, Board of Scholars and Professors of Byzantine 

Literature, Dumbarton Oaks Research Library 

2:30- 4:30 p.m. Seminars by Scott Greer, Director, Center for Metropolitan Studies, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 

Monday , August 5 - Thursday , August 8 
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Monday , August 5 

2:30-4:30 p.m. Seminrrs on Interinstitutional Cooperation in an Urbanizing Society by William L. Bow- 

d*'n, Associate Director for Regional Programs, Southern Regional Education Board 

Tuesday , August 6 - Thursday , August 8 

2:30-4:30 p.m. Seminars by John Osman, Senior Staff Member, The Brookings Institution 
Friday , August 9 

9:30-11:30 a.m. Summary of the Workshop by John Osman 

Projection of the Workshop by Howard Aldmon 

2:30- 4:30 p.m. Discussion of the Individual Study Projects 
Saturday , August 10 

9:30-11:30 a.m. Discussion of the Individual Study Projects 
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